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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HINTS ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF NEW ENGLAND TO 
THE REST OF THE UNITED STATES, IN A MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS VIEW. 


Wutcer the tide of population and enterprise in the United States, is 
setting on to the west, with increasing rapidity, prostrating before 
it the forests of the wilderness, laying under contribution to human 
weal the creeks and majestic rivers, the inland seas, the rich soil, 
the smaller and the wide stretching prairies, the undulating regions, 
the hills and mountains, which diversify so tastefully the continent 
of North America; while the agriculture, the commerce, the vil- 
lages and towns, and general internal improvements of the great 
valley of the Mississippi, are beginning to rival those of the Atlantic 
States; while the perpetual erection of new members of the 
Union, with the prospect of passing the Rocky mountains to the 
shores of the Pacific, is reducing almost to a point, that original 
and important section of the United States, distinguished by the 
name of New England, the cradle and nursery of intellect and 
virtue, from the first settlement of this country, teeming with 
everything most valuable for the production of manly character 
and enterprise, a region consecrated by the first planting of the 
foot, and by the prayers, of the Pilgrims, whose very hills, and 
mountains, and climate, and salubrious zephyrs, bespeak it the 
abode and sanctuary of health of body and of mind ;—with such a 
roll. of the brief annals of the United States in our hand, the 
children of New England, partial to her soil, to her character, 
and to her institutions, anxiously inquire, what is to become of her 
influence, in the rapidly advancing career and augmenting power 
of this nation? It will be the object of this paper, to answer this 
question. 

Federal influence, or the relative and combined influence, which 
is secured by the union of the States under the national compact, 
has already thrown its mantle over the regions and communities 
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far to the west and south, so that its skirts only hang upon us. 
The same may be said of political influence,—that influence which 
this nation exercises in relation to others. In these departments, 
our superior relative importance has passed away. We feel it in 
the decisions of the national councils every year. It will hence- 
forth be impossible for New England to secure any local object, 
depending on national patronage, that shall interfere with the in- 
terests of other and more powerful sections of the country. Her 
superior federal and political importance in the Union has passed 
away. ‘The only claim to precedence, which she now can set up, 
her only prospect of a superior and pervading influence, in this 
country, are found in the world of mind. 

Knowledge is power. Add to this, moral worth, such as the 
Christian religion is calculated to create, manly character, and a 
spirit of enterprise ;—and with these advantages, cherished and 
wielded in all their possible extent, New England may well be 
content, under the loss of superior federal and political consequence 
in the Union. She is destined, if not unfaithful to herself, and to 
her God, to exercise a higher, and a nobler influence, over the 
nation, and through the world ;—an influence which shall itself 
control, wisely and beneficently, those very agencies, federal and 
national, which seemed to have escaped from her grasp; and to a 
very considerable extent, such is already the fact. 

It is an indisputable truth,—no one, who has opportunity to make 
himself acquainted with the merits of this question, can fail to see 
it, to whatever part of the Union he may belong,—that, from the 
beginning, New England has taken and maintained superior ground, 
in learning, morals, and religion—in all those departments of edu- 
cation, which are most eminently calculated to exalt, purify, and 
invigorate human character. 

In the statement of facts, such as belong to this subject, I do 
not think it worth while to stand in fear of that sectional jealousy, 
which may exist, or which may be supposed to exist, and which, 
perhaps, may rise in remonstrance against the advancement of 
such positions. Nor would I fear the accusation of a want of 
modesty and of good grace, or the impeachment of too much 
self-complacency, or of a hardihood of character, which might be 
better tempered by a little more intercourse with people out of the 
bounds of New England. I speak upon this subject as a citizen 
of the United States,—of the world.* AndI have a class of 
facts under my hand, which I think adequate to corroborate the 
positions | assume. Jealousy, if it exists, is of little consequence. 
It must die away, or consume itself. And it is no matter how 
much emulation may be provoked, by such discussions, to go and 
do likewise, or, if possible, to excel. Genuine talent, in such a 


* The writer of this article, though a native of New England, has spent nearly all 
his life, since he left the schools, in other parts of the Union. 
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community as that of the United States, will make its own way, 
and ultimately find its place, even against all local prejudice, and 
sectional jealousies. 

I say, then, in the first place, that the literary institutions, and 
modes of education, in New England, have been, and still « are, 
in general, greatly in advance of those in other parts of the Union. 
There is a wider, deeper, and more uniform patronage of educa- 
tion here. There is a more general and equal diffusion of knowl- 
edge. There is a much greater proportion of that exalted char- 
acter, which the best education is calculated to produce. And 
the entire community of New England constantly bears the impress 
of such a superior state of things. It is true, indeed, that there 
are many flourishing literary institutions in other parts of the 
country, and the modes of education are rapidly advancing. But 
they cannot, if the sons of the Pilgrims are true to themselves 
and their ancestors, overtake those of New England. It is here 
they come for models. And it is morally impossible, that they 
should make themselves equal, so long as New England supports 
her proportionate ratio of advance a 

The state of morals and religion in New England, is greatly in 
advance of most other parts of the country. Morality depends 
upon religion. And it is the peculiar and eminent character of 
New England for religion, descending from the pilgrim fathers, 
which has given to her that pre-eminent character for morality, 
which is universally conceded to her, and to which she is, as yet, 
so justly entitled. 

On the score of religion, there is, indeed, a subtraction to be 
made from the honor of New England, for the occasion of which 
we greatly grieve. We blush, and are deeply humbled, that the 
metropolis of this section of our country, and along with it the 
oldest, best endowed, and otherwise the most respectable literary 
institution in our land, should have suffered, under the visitation of 
God, such a deep and fearful degeneracy, in point of religion, from 
the integrity and faith of our fathers. But we are yet happy in 
the conviction, that this apostacy is becoming more and more cir- 
cumscribed in. its influence; that the eyes of the people are be- 
ginning to be opened to these ominous encroachments, and them- 
selves humbled before God. There is, at this moment, manifestly 
a check, if not a retrograde movement, of this guilty dereliction of 
religious principle.. If there cannot be a reformation in this par- 
ticular, if these religious principles cannot be arrested, but must be 
permitted to go on, then farewell forever to the superior and com- 
manding influence of New England. She must not only retire 
from her superior political importance, but sink down under the 
deep disgrace and self-destroying curse of an abandonment of those 
high principles, which inscribed their characters on the rock of 
Plymouth, and which have so long given pre-eminence and illus- 
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trious character to the favored descendants of the Pilgrims. But 
we trust in God we have no occasion to take up this burden of 
prophecy, nor to weep this lamentation over the blighted prospects 
of New England’s glory. This insiduous foe, which has made its 
way by stratagem into our camp, while the sentinels slept, is dis- 
covered—is even now bending and falling backward before the 
onset of a determined phalanx, guided with truth, and with the 
conscious possession of rights secured by God, and purchased at 
the highest sacrifice by those who first planted them on this soil. 

Much as we deplore this degeneracy, and are abased on ac- 
count of it, we are happy in being able to say, that it has not 
materially affected the general character of New England. The 
impress of that original influence, which fled from the persecutions 
of papacy and nonconformity, across the ocean, was too deep 
and too abiding to be effaced by the transient and restricted opera- 
tion of such a cause. The unadulterated religion of the Pilgrims 
has proved.a leaven of persevering constancy, pervading with 
purifying efficacy the great mass of this community. God has 
remembered his covenant, has blessed the children of his people, 
has poured out his Spirit upon them, and supported an aimoet un- 
interrupted succession of revivals of religion in one place and 
in another, till these effusions of the divine Spirit have become 
frequent, and copious, and widely extended. 

It is this peculiar character of God’s gracious dispensations, 
vouchsafed in what are commonly called revivals of religion,—a 
character scarcely known in the meantime in other parts of Clitis- 


tehdom,—it is this,-I say, which has supported the moral virtue of 


New England, against the natural tendencies to deteriorate, and 


given it such prominency over other parts of- our country, and of 


the world. These revivals have followed the children of New 
England to the west, exhibiting the same features, and exerting 
the same purifying influence.- ‘The most hopeful character of our 
country, in whatever part of the Union, (I call that character hope- 
ful which is nearest to God, and most truly Christian,) a very great 
portion of this character, [ am myself persuaded, may be found to 
have some intimate connexion with an influence, which has gone 
forth from this cradle and nursery of piety, and of high C hristian 
virtue, Most generally there is some visible trace of such an origin. 
The great city and State of New York have been not a little moulded 
by the hand of New England, in all their most desirable attributes 
of character. New England population has rolled on, and swelled 
out, and covered the entire section of the United States above the 
Ohio river, so that it may fairly be said, that New England char- 
acter, within those limits, has become predominant. As travellers, 
or as residents, the enterprising sons of New England have per- 
vaded the Union, and we may rest assured, have not failed to 
exercise their influence. 
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Most of the great national charitable institutions, such as the 
Tract Society, the Education Soc iety, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, &c. &c., received their original i imp sulse, from New England. 
And one other, which is rapidly acquiring patronage through the 
nations, among those denominations of Christians which can unite in 
promoting its object,—and one too, which is already stretching out 
its arms of influence to the ends of the earth, limited by no longitude 
or latitude that embraces the habitations of men—the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, was born, and grew up to manhood, 
in New England. I need not say, that the conception and scope 
of this institution are vast, and that “ its field is” literally “ the 
world.” | It embraces nothing else, and nothing less, in its design, 
than the conversion of the world. 

The cause of temperance, or an entire abstinence from the use 
of ardent spirits, has already embodied public opinion to a very 
large extent, and accomplishe da vast deal towards its object, w ithin 
this district, and is growing in its influence every day, while other 
parts of the country are yet hardly touched. When the people 
of New England are told, that there are three hundred thousand 
drunkards in the United States, thirty thousand of whom die an- 
nually and prematurely, and that twenty six millions of dollars are 
annually expended to purchase this mighty ruin, temporal and 
eternal, not only of the individual victims marked in these num- 
bers, but of the still greater numbers, that are connected with them 
in life, bringing a devastation over families, and over the morals of 
the country, which defies imagination to estimate,—when, I say, 
the people of New England are duly certified of these astounding 
facts—enough to bring tears from the marble, and a groan of 
sympathy from the whole inanimate creation, they will not be, 
they have not been slow to feel the spirit-stirring virtue of their 
ancestry, and to form a sanctified alliance to break the spell of 
this physical and moral incubus, which rests, with such an oppres- 
sive, overwhelming hand, on the bosom, on the very soul, as well 
of their own community, as of the United States. 

There .is another evil in this country, big with fearful destiny, 
for the alleviation and removal of which, | am persuaded, the spirit 
and the. men of New England must take lead, however that large 
portion of the Union, whose morbid sensibility is most tenderly 
touched by such interference, so called, may cry, avaunt. It is 
admitted that the Republic of the United States, as such, is not re- 
sponsible for the introduction of slavery into its bosom. But heaven, 
and the rights of man, will hold us responsible for its removal. Nor 
will heaven, or the rights of man be satisfied with a long deferred 
and tardy enterprise, to remove from the heart and face of our 
country this hydra, of a thousand fold more horrible aspect, and 
however many of its heads may be stricken off, yet containing in 
itself a thousand—ten thousand times more of self-generating 
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powers, than the fabled original. Its amazing inconsistency with 
the genius of our government and institutions, is too glaring to 
permit a long protracted coexistence of the two. ‘They who can 
tolerate the one, will not long, under that transforming tempera- 
ment which God has given to man, be fit for the other. It is the 
spirit, and | may add, the men of New England, with a few promi- 
nent exceptions, who have urged the institution of that redeeming 
process, which is now operating, with extended arms, over the 
mighty mass, and with a vital influence, through the very heart of 
this immense body of human guilt. The two grand agents of this 
holy enterprise at the present moment, the one standing alone on 
the plains of Liberia, the other managing the correspondenc e, and 
circulating information at home, are both of them young men of 
New Engl: and. 

I profess, I have not pursued this train of thought in the way of 
boasting, nor would I be guilty of it, to the disparagement of other 
sections of the Union. Were it within the scope of our present 
design, | could trace the same virtues, extensively and deeply 
impressed, and prominently exhibited, throughout the States. I 
have only wished to show, that there is a peculiarity in the char- 
acter of New England, and that this pec uliarity is highly honora- 
ble, and greatly hopeful of good to the nation, and to the world ; 
that it has already made its impression on the nation, and is ex- 
erting and extending its influence to the ends of the earth. I 
have wished, to show, that the enteprising spirit of New England 
has thrown its influence largely into the channel of moral and re- 
ligious reformation, and that it has not only conceived some high 
and grand designs for the promotion of these objects, but that it 
has actually reduced those designs into erganized systems of ope- 
ration, which are even now marching on with augmented energies 
to the consummation of some of the grandest hopes, that could 
possibly gratify and cheer the purest benevolence of man, or of 
angel. 

If it is true, as [ have attempted to show in a former paper, 
that the United States hold a rank of high importance to the rest 
of the world, in a moral and religious view, and are destined to 
exert a renovating influence over the nations of the earth, we think 
it equally demonstrable, that New England is destined to exert a 
like moral and religious sway over that grand community of which 
she is a member, and through this nation, over the world. And 
we think it well, that she should know in what her importance 
consists, not for the purpose of self-complacency or boasting, but 
that she may bend her energies more directly, more systematically, 
and more efficiently, to these objects. That high character of 
mental energy and sublime enterprise, which the people of New 
England have inherited from their fathers, especially, when it has 
become inspirited with the soul, and invested with the robes of the 
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religion of Jesus, must not be hid under a bushel, nor buried in a 
napkin. It should have scope, when God calls it to action. Nor 
will Christians of other regions look invidiously on that lofty bear- 
ing of soui, which casts its eye abroad upon the grander features 
of moral desolation, rising prominent from the ruins of the fall, 
and sets itself to the accomplishment of that divine prophecy, 
which foretels the moral regeneration of a nation ina day. We 
live in an age of religious action, an age which we trust and hope 
will hereafter be marked as a grand epoch, opening on the world 
an era of light and life, to be identified with that period which 
has so long been the burden of prophetic song, and the hope of 
those who desire the redemption of the world. If such be the 
decree of heaven, the spirit that has gone forth, animating and 
uniting the hosts of God’s elect, cannot, shall not be arrested 
by the little bickerings of sectional jealousy, nor by the more ex- 
tended w arrings of national controversy. He, wherever born and 
nurtured, that expects most, and attempts most, shall be blessed in 
his way, and bid God-speed. And all those, who can join in the 
anthem, ‘‘ Glory to God, on earth, peace and good will towards 
men,” shall rejoice in each other’s success, in laboring for the 
good of men, and the honor of God. ANTIPAS. 


SPEECHES OF THE HON. JUDGE STORY, BEFORE THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


It pm not be known to the community in general, that the 
Hon. Joseph Story, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has for several years distinguished himself, be- 
yond any other gentleman of his standing, as a religious partisan. 
At the first anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, he 
addressed the meeting, with much earnestness, and at great length 
—wmore than half an hour,—urging “the peculiar reasons which 
should induce Unitarians to associate, with a view to defend and 
advance their cause,” and expatiating “on the advantages which 
might be anticipated from the existence of the American Unita- 
rian Association.” At the second anniversary of the same Asso- 
ciation, he addressed the meeting again, and with increased warmth. 
That which at this time excited his feelings, and called forth his 
invective, was the audaciousness of an ecclesiatical council at Gro- 
ton which had presumed to call in question the correctness of cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts—decisions, 
by which the churches in this State had been stripped of their 
dearest natural rights, and prostrated at the foot of civil power. 
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At the third anniversary of the same body, which occurred only 
a few weeks since, the Hon. Judge again took the field, and spoke 
longer, and with more apparent heat, than ever. He was espe- 
cially displeased with sundry pious and benevolent individuals in 
Boston, who, from a regard to the spiritual wants of themselves 
and others, had generously contributed for the building of churches; 
and who, knowing the ease and the frequency with which eccle- 
siastical property has been perverted in Massachusetts, and, in the 
present posture of affairs, may be perverted, had taken such pre- 
caution as they could, by means of what have been denominated 
deeds of trust, that the avails of their bounty should be appropria- 
ted according to their! wishes; or, in other words, that these 
churches should never fall into the hands of the Unitarians. This, 
in the estimation of the Honorable Judge, was a great offence, an 
encroachment upon the civil liberties of the country not at all to 
be tolerated. 

Our first objection to the conduct of Judge Story, in the instances 
to which we have adverted, is, that it is altogether unbecoming, 
in his situation. We certainly do not object that he, or any other 
of our public characters, should be religious, ardently reli- 
gious; and, if he can answer it to his conscience and his God, 
we do not complain that he is a Unitarian. He has the same 
liberty, in this respect, as any other citizen. But we do object 
that he should year after year present himself before the public as 
a heated sectary, a religious partisan, and allow himself in denoun- 
cing individuals, as intelligent and as benevolent as any among us, 
for doing that which they not only have a perfect right, but have 
felt in conscience constrained, to perform. 

We object, farther, to the conduct of Judge Story, that it is in 
a sense unfair. He is a public character—elevated to a high and 
responsible public station, and supported at the public expense. 
This does not, as we have said, impair his freedom of thought 
and opinion on the subject of religion; but it should render him 
cautious how he exerts his official influence, for the advancement 
of one religious sect, and to the detriment of others. He, and his 
party, may rest assured, that the eyes of their fellow citizens are 
wide open to this subject. They know what efforts have been 
made, and are now making, to fill all important public offices with 
men of a particular religious stamp. And if men of this stamp, 
when raised to office, will descend to exert that influence which 
the public confidence has given them, to run down those who differ 
from them in religion, and promote their own private sectarian 
views, then that subordination of one religious sect to another, 
which our excellent Constitution expressly condemns, will,in effect 
be realized; and then will the friends of religious freedom and 
equity no longer be justified in repressing their remonstrances and 
complaints. 
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We object to the conduct of Judge Story, in the instances be- 
fore us, that itis a wanton trifling with the public confidence. He 
ought to be sensible that he is no more exalted above a suitable 
regard for public opinion, than the meanest citizen. Indeed, it is of 
vastly greater importance to him than it can be to the private citizen, 
that he isaping and retain, so far as possible with a good conscience, 
the approbation and the confidence of all. But can_he suppose 
for a moment, that his speeches before the American Unitarian 
Association have been of a character to excite this universal confi- 
dence? Or does he not know that mises same speeches, if spread, 
with all their circumstances, before Americ: an people, would 
fill many breasts with resentment, ae more, probably, with grief 
or disgust ? . 

We have still another objection to the conduct of Judge Story. 
Is he sure tat questions, growing out of the religious controver- 
sies of the times, may never come before him for le gral adjudica- 
tion, —that he may never be called to sit on the bench of justice, and 
pronounce a solemn decision respecting them? And should this 
ever be the case, with what face or conscience could he present 
himself before the public on such an occasion? Here is a cause 
submitted to his. determination; and not only the parties, but the 
community end the world, are entitled to expect that he will hold 
the seale of justice with an even hand. But he has previously 
decided it; and decided it, not in a court of justice, but in the 
heated declamation of a popular assembly! He is known to the 
public asa religious partisan; his feelings and private opinions 
are ali enlisted on one side ; and who can have the least possible 
respect for any decision which, § in such circumstances, he may be 
led to pronounce? 

by e need not here go into a full consideration of the objections 

’ Judge Story to the deeds of trust. ‘They are, in general, the 
same which had been previously urged by “a Layman,” . and 
which have been so ably refuted, we might say, have been angihi- 
lated, in a recent Review of. the Layman’s pamphlet. . There is, 
however, one objection, on which .he seemed to lay special'stress, 
and which involves a principle. of general application, on which it 
may be expedient to offer a few remarks. The objection is, to 
the instituting of funds, or the bestowing’of money, for the pe rpe- 
tual support ‘of any particular system “of religion. Posterity, it 
is said, ought to have no shackles of this sort imposed upon them. 
They should be left perfectly free on the subject of religion, to 
form those opinions, and pursue that course, which they may judge 
wisest and best. 

We think this plausible objection susceptible of complete refu- 
tation, on general principles; and we may find it necessary, in 
some future number, to give it a full and thorough. diseussion. 
At present, it will be sufficient to observe, that all denominations 
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of Christians who have established funds, or contributed money in 
religious charity at all, have done it on the principle. which the 
objection condemns, All who have devoted or bequeathed thei 
property for the support of religion in any shape, have done it with 
a view,to promote that religion, which they honestly believe and 
prefer. None ever gave money, or ever ought to give it, for the 
support of principles which the xy sincerely believe are suby wre of 
the Gospel. ‘The venerable Hollis, for instance, when he founded 
his Divinity professorship in Hatvard college, ‘did not intend i 
for the support of a-Unitarian, or a Universalist, but of one is 
should be, in his sense of the words, ‘‘ sound and atarae 4 
Even Unitarians themselves, whatever may be their professions, 
act, in relation to this subject, on the same princi sles as other men. 
The fund which they have bee m endeavoring to institute for the 
support of a missionary in C alcutta, | is raised for the purpose of 
“‘ establishing there a perpetual Unitarian inissic mn 3” yes, | quot 


mou 


their own words, “a perpetuaL Unitarian mission!!” ‘The fund 
attempted to be raed during the last winter, for the benefit of the 
Unitarian society in Brooklyn, Conn. was “ pledged for the sup- 
.port of Unitarian’ preaching in Brooklyn rorever!!” = And 
though we are told that ie Boston ——_ of Unitarian 
ministers, from a regard, as it appears, to self-consistency, objected 
to this pledge, we are not to J | that the vl dge was withdrawn, o1 
indeed that it was expected it whore rand The money, as we have 
understood, was subscribed, upon condition -of such perpetual 
appropriation, and cannot by the subscribers be recalled. Whether 
the American Unitarian Association has a permanent fund, we are 
not informed. If it has not such a fund at present, we presume it 
will have. And we must be allowed ‘to ask, How can it have a 
fund, which shall not be limited to the support of Unitarianism ? 
Will not the very name of the institution (which name, by the 
way, is thoroughly sectarian) be-itself a limitation of it? 

Unitarians, we know, are more.in the habit of getting funds than 
of instituting them. But, in the little they have done in the way 
of instituting funds for religious purposes, they have acted, for aught 
we see, on the same principles as other men. ‘They prefer their 
own sentiments to those of others, and they bestow their money 
with a view to spread and to perpetuate them. And the, means 
by which they contrive to hold the funds of churches and of pub- 
lic institutions, whiéh have fallen into their hands, evince the same 
disposition. If these are not holden by means of trust deeds, 
some of them are holden in other ways; which are presumed to 
be no less secure. Unitarians would like, no doubt, to have the 
funds and the churches of other denominations left open and un- 
protected, for their seizure ; but the funds which they institute, o: 
which fall within their grasp, they will be sure to keep as safely 
as possible. 
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‘Towards the Hon. Judge Story, we certainly have no feelings 
of personal hostility or disrespect. So far from this, we have 
been accustomed to regard him, for many years, as an accomplish- 
ed scholar, and an able magistrate. _ But in the part he has taken at 
the ‘anniversaries of the American Unitarian Association, he cer- 
tainly has let himself down, very far, in the estimation of all wise 
and impartial men. He has descended from the dignity of a 
Judge of the United States, to the rank of a mere party, zealot 
and declaimer. 

Iie must.think as he pleases of the remarks here made, and 
must choose his own course for the time to come. But if he will 
present himself before the public at future meetings of the 
Ameriean Unitarian Association, as he has done in years past, he 
must expect to stand on a level with other declaimers, and be 
open, as they are, to public scrutiny and remark. And if those 
whose cause he espouses, have a right to applaud him for this con- 
duct, as they have done so abundantly, those whom he opposes 
and denounces, have a right to censure and object. And he must 
not think it str: inge, or hard, if they bring their objections before 
that public, to whose har he is as strictly amenable, as those in 
the humbler walks of life 


——- 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


(Continued from p. 234.) 


It is taken for granted, generally, that the existence of different 
denominations of Christians is a calamity ; and that great evils have 
attended the existence of the church in separate, and I may say, in 
hostile communions, is certain, as we have already shewn. . But 
that evil only has been the consequence of these divisions and sins 
of the church, in rival and opposing communities, is by no means 
true ; and that in their most imperfect and culpable condition they 
have been a kind of necessary vil, pe rmitted, | a the providence of 
God, for the prevention of greater evils, is highly probable. ‘The 
evils produced in the natural world by waves and winds, are multi- 
iudinous and great; but they are only the partial evil which results 
from the operation of general laws which are essential to the purity 
of the atmosphere and the ocean, and to the preservation of the 
health and life of the world. ‘That all the providential ends of 
heaven, in permitting diversities of opinions, and different denomi- 
nations of Christians, with their attendant evils, can be discerned 
by our short-sighted vision, is not to be believed. But some of 
these ends are so obvious, as not easily to be overlooked or mis- 
understood. 
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1. ‘The Bible has by these means been preserved uncorrupt. 

The collision between Jews and Christians in the primitive age, 
and when that ceased, between Christians and the early heretics, 
and when these passed away, between one sect of Christians and 
another, has rendered it impossible for any one at any time materi- 
ally to alter the sacred text. Christians were not allowed to-do it 
by the enemies of the cross; and heretics were forbidden to do it 
by the vigilance of Christians; and rival sects were soon allowed 
to arise to guard the sacred volume. In this manner the wrath of 
man has been made to praise God. The enmity of man against 
God, and his hatred of the truth, and all the sinister passions of 
man have in this manner been made to stand as s¢ ntengls around 
the sacred volume, and guard it from corruption ; and though thesé 
have been evils, how much greater had the evil been, of the 
corruption of that holy book ! 

2. The correctness of the translation of the Bible into all lan- 
guages is made singularly manifest by the existence of different 
denominations of Christians. 

Had they all remained of one harmonious communion, the ques- 
tion might be urged with great plaustiih ty, How do we know that 
these Christians have not accommodated their Bible to their wishes? 
But when we find all denoniinations appealing to the same original 
record, and all of them encountering texts in the translation which it 
- would be for their interest to : uter, and save a multitude of words ; 
and when we find these texts, for or again * “particular doctrines, 
stand substantially the same in all versions of the Bible, in every 
language and in every age, it is manifest that there has been no 
sectarian tampering with the translation, and that it declares truly, 
in every tongue, the woaderful works of God. It is no small 
advantage that the Bible, now about to become universal, should 
go out to the world with such evidence that it still speaks on all sub- 
jects as the Holy Ghost gave utterance to those who were inspired 
at first to indite the word of life. 

3. These divisions of Christians, sinful as they may have been, 
and, in themselves considered, to be deplored, may be the provi- 
dential means by which it has pleased a holy God to prevent, at 
any time, the total extinction of the truth. 

When there was but one denomination in the Jewish church, the 
Law of the Lord was for a time lost, and the true religion almost 
supplanted by superstition and idolatry. And when the papal 
hierarchy. arose, and by fire, and bribery, and fraud, deceived and 
coerced the Christian world within the limits of one communion, 
and exhausted all the powers of civil and ecclesiastical despotism 
to create and perpetuate unity of faith :' then, had it not been for 
the few confessors who lifted up their dissenting voice, at different 
times, and for the sects of the Waldenses and Albigenses, and for 
the strong notes of remonstrance raised at length by Luther and the 
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heroes of the Reformation, the moral sun had endured a perpetual 
eclipse, and all the nations had worshipped idols, or wandered after 
the beast.—Religion is a treasure too important to be entrusted to a 
single vessel, whose shipwreck might bury it in the deep; and there- 
fore God may have permitted different denominations to launch 
each its own frail bark on the tumultuous ocean, freighted with the 
heavenly treasure. 

4, The existence of different denominations has secured to the 
church a wider range of practical knowledge, and a greater amount 
of salutary usage, than could have been expected from one great, 
prosperous, unmolested denomination. 

If we are correct in the opinion, that God has not tied his people 
down to any exact pattern in respect to forms, but has wisely 
given to them some latitude for the exercise of human discretion, 
adapted to times and circumstances; then it is not to be expected 
that any one denomination has hit upon the way which is in all 
respects absolutely the best, and which is absolutely perfect, more 
than that one class of husbandmen have hit upon the best modo of 
agricultural. management, to the exclusion of all possibility of im- 
provement from the wisdom and experience of another class. In- 
deed, if we consider the diversities of human intellect, and knowl- 
edge, and taste, and /iabit, and condition in society, it may be 
questioned whether any one mode of worship or manner of admin- 
istering the laws of ‘Christ can be exclusive ly and universally the 
best, any more than some one mode of husbandry can be the best, 
in all countries, and elimes, and soils—No one denomination is 
perfect in its own way, though probably every denomination has 
some peculiar excellencies which others have not; and many of 
these may be peculiarities which belong to the system, and can no 
more be blended in any one system, than all the advantages of the 
frigid and temperate and torrid zones can be concentrated on some 
single spot of earth. 

in some respects, the Moravians excel all other denominations ; 
but in acquiring these advantages they are obliged to forego others 
of great magnitude, which are possessed by some other denomina- 
uions. 

The Methodists embody a great amount of pronto 1 wisdom in 
their system of itineracy. It grew up gr adually, under the eye of 
i Wise —_ who lived to a great age to revise, and enlarge, and 
amend it; and is made as perfect, perhaps, as the nature of that 
system can bemade. But while it embraces advantages, and 
answers ends which other systems do not, it is obliged, in order 
to secure these peculiarities, to forego, in a measure, advantages 
which other systems do enjoy.—And in like manner, the Friends 
have some points in their worship and discipline pre-eminently 
good ; while, probably, they lack some things of great importance, 
possessed by others. 
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The Congregationalists also, and the Presbyterians, and the 
Episcopalians,.and.the Baptists, have each their excellencies and 
defects, which cannot easily, if at all, be separated from their re- 
spective systems. _ But though all the excellencies of each denom- 
ination cannot be compiled into one system, at all, more than mo- 
tion and rest can be united, or extemporary freedom with set 
forms ; yet there is room ‘for correction and revision in every de- 
nomination, and a fund of practical wisdom among the different 
sects, for each sect to avail itself of, in the improvement of its own 
system. Hitherto, prejudice and self-sufficiency have prevented 
the intercommunion of experience and practical improvements; 
and it hasbeen a sufficient reason for not adopting a salutary 
practice, that it was the peculiarity of some other denomination. 
But when this foolish and criminal selfishness shall sink and disap- 
pear, as the tide of holy love rises in the hearts of Christians, each 


denomination will be as ready to avail itself of the discoveries of 


others, as philosophets now are to avail themselves of each other’s 
discoveries in philosophy and mechanism. » And when this time 
shall come,—and I trust it is near at hand,—then the end which 
God saw: from the beginning, may begin to disclose itself. Then 


we may perceive that all his people, in all their different wander- 
ings, have been en uploye >d by heaven to explore different fields, 
aad to bring in, cach, their trea: sures of expt rimental knowle ge, to 


assist in building, in the most perfect a actical manner, the univer- 
sal temple in which all nations shall worship God; and happy is 
that denomination which, in the light of that trying day, does not, 


in some respects, suffer loss; and thrice happy that community of 


Christians which shall bring in, as the result of its researches, the 
ereatest amount of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and the 
least amount of wood, and hay, and stubble. 

5. Another obvious design of Providence in permitting the divi- 
sion and alienation of Christians has been, to prevent inactivity and 
sloth, and to provide an effectual stimulus to fidelity and enter- 
prise. 

Notwithstanding the powerful action which we witness on every 
side, man is by nature slothful, and needs to be pushed into aetion 
by a stimulus as constant and powerful as the vis inertia to be 
overcome. ‘I'hat entire course of miscellaneous industry which 
blesses the world, moves on under the impulse of a constant and 
stern necessity ; few being able to hold, without it, their relative sta- 
tion, and none, without it, to rise to those higher places of ambition, 


or wealth, or pleasure, which they covet. But place the ministers of 


Christ in such circumstances of ease and safety as shall supersede 
the necessity of constant vigilance and constant faithfulness in their 
high calling ; and, however the stern piety of a single generation 
might grapple with the temptations to indolence, and escape abso- 
lute defeat, the second, or at most the third, would settle down 
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contented in a condition of inglorious indolence. The protection, 
and wealth, and power, and honor, awarded to the clergy in the 
papal church, produced in the mass, ignorance, imbecility, and 
a moral putrefaction, which will ultimately bring her to the dust. 
The vast revenues of the English church, lavished on her clergy, 
though they have prodace d, occasionally, able chi ampiens, are 
gradually weakening her defence, and increasing the relative power 
of seceding communions. No plan was evermore at war with 
philosophy or religion, than that which would make men learned, 
by giving them leisure, without the stimulus of necessity; or 
root men and good ministers, active and faithful, by removing far 

from them all care and all personal responsibility .-. No Cinistian 
communion can long flourish, whose clergy are chosen and 
supported by the government, or by patrons, and who are wholly 
irresponsible to tl +. people whom they serve. Ministers of Jes 1s 
should be elected by sheds people, and should receive a comp 1e- 
tent, but not an ‘af juent support. But, as all people vill endure. 
and all ministers and churches, without excitement, will induice, 
negligencies and deficiencies injurious to the cause ;. it seems to 
be necessary that there should be applied, ey wires some 
powerful stimulus to good works, if not to love. And:this stimulus 
our heavenly Father Gulls in the sinful selfishness, and ambitions, 
and aggressions of Christians of various denominations. He 

could still this rising and dashing of wave against wave,—but in 
the present low state of holiness it might produce a dead calm, in 
which every living thing in the sea would perish.. What would 
become of the population of great gities if no motive but 
prospective benevolence excited one great, safe, powerful de- 

nomination to build churches, and multiply the means of grace? 
In England the churches of the Est: :blishment will not accom- 
modate half the population.—Goaded as she has been by Dissen- 
ters, almost to desperation, what then had been the condition of the 
population of England if all the places of worship built by Dissen- 
ters had never been, ard all the excitement ‘of the established 
church to build churches, applied by Dissenters, had ‘been with- 
held? In all the cities of our own country, after all that religion 
and ‘ambition have done in the various denominations, nearly: a 
quarter of the population could not be accommodated with places 

of worship, if they should be disposed to attend. What had been 
their condiuon, then, had no enterprise been put in requisition but 
the unstimulated, unambitious, indolent enterprise of one denomi- 
nation ? Who would provide teachers equal to the rapid increase of 
our population, if all our twelve millions were of any one denom- 
ination? ‘The efforts of all denominations, stimulated by each oth- 
er’s provocation to good works, lag and fall far behind the tremen- 
dous exigency of our land. Oh what if there had been but one 
organized body, to explore, and see, and feel, and Jift up the voice, 
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and put forth a helping hand! . Surely, with all that has been done 
by the rivalry of all, we are still ina condition so appalling, that if 
any denomination will send out a single additional laborer to east 
out devils in a manner ever so feeble and imperfect, we may all 
bid him God-speed ; we may all rejoice in his suecess as a_glori- 
ous achievement, compared with the demoniacal possession which 
would have remained in every place where he sets his foot, and 
exerts the power of Christ. 

We may observe, also, that in every religious society there will 
be a given number of active, influential men. ‘There might be 
more, were there anything to do; but the exigencics of each 
society not requiring a greater number, these wil! take the lead in 
active enterprise. But suppose the society to consist of two thou- 
sand persons, able to support two ministers: if you divide it, you 
double the number of active and influential men devoted to the 
cause of Christ; and under this double moral influence, a much 
greater proportion of this two thousand will attend worship in two 
places of public worship than in one, and double the amount 6 if pas- 
toral labor -will be performed, and probably nearly double the 
number of souls will be saved. This subdivision has its limits, 
within which it is salutary, and eval which it is pernicious. 
When it has descended until the parts are unable to sustain the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the Gospel, then each denomination ope- 
rates as a sentinel to exclude the stated worship of God in any form, 
and to perpetuate ignorance, and bad passions, and irreligion, and 
immorality. But the distribution of the population of the land to a 
certain extent into separate communions, answers, undoubtedly, 
the good-effect of the division of labor in the arts, and of a spirit 
of vigilance and energetic rivalry on any subject. 

6. The temporary alienation of different denominations may 
have been intended, by heaven, to prepare the way for the un- 
paralleled efficacy which will attend their evangelical concurrence 
in the great operations which are to terminate in the subjugation 
of the world to Christ. 

When ali denominations of Christians unite for the attainment of 
one great object, their concurrence baffles opposition, and sur- 
mounts obstacles, and achieves wonders; and the eflicacy of this 
voluntary concurrence is greater than the energies of one ‘ao 
neous body can be made to be. Bible societies rise under the 
patronage of all denominations with a moral sublimity and power 
greater than if all the Christians of the world had always been of 
one heart and one way. ‘The consideration that Christians of all 
denominations are united to spread the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, pays a noble homage to that holy book, secures a salutary 
vigilance and a holy emulation, while it re reds opposition hope- 
less, and makes it even an excitement to increased energy of ac- 
tion. Nor is it a small item, in the list of providential good brought 
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out of evil,"that the multiplication of religious denominations under 
our free representative government, excludes forever the domina- 
tion of one sect over others, by a religious establishment—the great- 
est calamity with which the church of God has ever been afflicted. 

The idea that any one denomination of Christians is so exclu- 
sively perfect as to demand the exclusive patronage of government, 
or that any one denomination is the exact pattern to which al! 
others are at last to be conformed, is ridiculous. Perfect unifor- 
mity in modes and rights is no more to be expected than it is 
to be desired. "That charity’ which is the bond of perfectness 
will doubtless increase, and the holy attractions of love will 
cause all who love our Lord Jesus, to see eye to eye on the sub- 


ject of doctrine and Christian experience, and to love one another 


with a pure heart fervently, and to mind each his own, and each 
the things of others, with mutual complacency and good ho 
‘Thus united in Christian doctrine, in Christian experience, and i 
Christian enterprise, Ephraim will not vex Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim, but the twelve tribes, if there shall be so many, will, to 
all essential purposes, become one tribe ; while, on those points on 
which they can, differ without harm, their distinctive traits may 
remain to afford new eflicacy to their purified emulation. 


—— 
THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


(Continued from p. 149.) ° 


The ministry of Christ was at times exceedingly popular. The 
fame of his miracles, the purity of his doctrine, and the simple 
majesty of his preaching, attracted multitudes, and produced great 
effects. At other times, ‘his preaching was exceedingly unpopular, 
and many who had been his disciples, ‘ went back, and walked no 
more with him.” This fact may serve as an answer to the objec- 
tion, brought by some, against revivals of religion—that there are 
many who experience only a temporary excitement, and fall back 
to a state of hardened stupidity. This was precisely the effect of 
the Gospel, as preached by Jesus Christ himself. But was his 
ministry conducted improperly? Were the excitements under his 
preaching vain, because all who were excited for a time, did not 
abide ? 

The proper improvement to be made of evanescent religious 
impressions, is that which our Saviour made: to hold up the 
high claims of religion, to explain its pure and inflexible require- 
ments, and to forewarn those who attend to the subject, of its 
duties, its temptations and difficulties. He concealed nothing from 
his followers, of all which they must forego, or do, or suffer. He 
told the multitudes who followed him, plainly, “ If any man come 
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to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” Luke xiv. 26, 27. 

These sentiments are not at variance with the natural affections, 
or the performance of -civil or social duties ; but explain the high 
and decisive course which a Christian must take, when he is called 
to decide between his allegiance to men, or to God. ~ In a world 
of alienation from.God, it is not to be expected that habits of busi- 
ness, or arrangements for amusement or pleasure, will always be 
coincident with the letter, much less with the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Christian will often be obliged to dissent, or conform, to his 
hurt, and the injury of the cause of Christ. The difference be- 
tween selfishness and supreme love to God, between setting the 
affections on things below and things above, is so great, that such 
diverse causes cannot produce uniformly the same practical results. 
What the passage therefore, just quoted, inculcates, is, that when- 
ever any discrepancy arises between the maxims of the world and 
the precepts of Christ, the laws of Christ must, at all events, be 
obeyed ; that our allegiance to him is above our obligation to 
gratify father, or mother, or friend ; above all regard for reputation, 
property, or eyen life itself; and that no man can be a Christian, 
who does not give to the laws of Christ a practical supremacy, 
when the competition lies between them and the fashion of the 
world. We are to resist evil, though tempted by parental authority 
or persuasion, or qllured by all the blandishments of the nearest 
and dearest earthly affection. We are to recoil from such temp- 
ters, as if we had met a serpent in the way; hating them only as 
tempters. to sin. ‘There is one subject, the subject of religion, 
in which we may, and must, act for ourselves. The child, when 
arrived at years of understanding, the husband, the wife, the 
brother, the sister, and friend—each for himself, must adopt his 
own religious opinions, and choose his own worship, and judge 
in all things for himself, what Christ requires, of him, and what he 
forbids. | Nothing short of this is liberty of conscience. Nothing 
short of this is entire and absolute subjection to Christ. 

This exposition refutes the charge of moroseness, and precision, 
and austerity, so constantly urged against conscientious Christians 
who cannot go all lengihs with the gay and fashionable. The fact 
is, that the practical course which Jesus Christ has prescribed for 
his disciples, and which his religion actually produces, is different 
from that which emanates from the spirit of the world. No man 
can be a Christian, and be so entirely conformed to the spirit of 
the fashionable and pleasure-loving world, as to practise no self- 
denial, give no offence, and be in no respect singular. 

Our Saviour has forewarned us that it was no part of his design, 
and that it will not be the effect of his coming, to produce, on all 
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points, a practical coalition between his disciples and the world. 
‘* Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you, 
nay ; but rather division: for from henceforth there shall be five 
in one house, divided, ‘three against two, and two against three. 
The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against 
the father; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother; the mother-in-law against her daughter-in- law, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- law.” “The objec- 
tion, that evangelical preaching and revivals of religion produce 
division in families and societies, lies equally against the preaching 
and the Gospel of Christ. It is precisely the effect which he 
predicted his truth would produce, when received gladly by some 
members of a family or community, and rejected and hated by 
others. 

Of such results the Gospel is not the cause, but the innocent 
occasion. It is the sinfulness of men which makes them oppose 
ihe Gospel; and its purity and sanctions which call out the bitter 
expression of it. It is not the pious members of the family who 
become petulent, and kindle strife. They become more quiet, 
uml meek,. and patient, and lowly,—while the fire of opposition 
rises, and burns furiously around them. Were the entire family 
converted, there would be great peace, as the event, in such cases, 
evinces. And whenever a large proportion of any community 
comes under the saving power of the Gospel, old disputes are laid 
aside, and there is a great calm. Should a few become converts 
to honesty among swindlers, there would soon be division; but it 
would be, not the honest, but the dishonest, who caused the strife. 
But let them all cease to do evil, and learn to do well, and peace 
would be restored. 

Now in all eases of collision between the disciples of Christ and 
the world, it is indispensable to Christian character, that the laws 
of Christ shall prevail. 

But what are the laws of Christ? This is the debatable ground; 
and there are few professing Christians who are, in their own esti- 
ination, either disobedient or lax. Definite and prominent immo- 
ralities they avoid. But between the kingdom of Christ and-the 
world, there lies, they seem to think, a kind of middle ground, a 
neutral territory, over which the Saviour extends no very manifold 
inspection, where inclination may safely legislate, and watchful- 
ness, and prayer, and self-denial, be safely dispensed with. And 
it is here that_not a few professors seem solicitous to live, and 
move, and have .their being, fearful chiefly of being “fighteous 
overmuch,”—and conversant chiefly with cases of conscience, 
which have for their object the relaxation of the strait and spiritual 
requirements of the Gospel, in favor of a life of pleasure, and 
fearless conformity to the world. 
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It is over this middle ground that I propose to extend the defi- 
nite legislation of Christ,—hitherto a territory of doubts, only 


against the claims of duty; and of confjdehce, only in favor of 


self-indulgence. 

To bring these nominal subjects of Christ under the precepts 
of the Gospel, it must be remembered that they consist not in spe- 
cific injunctions and prohibitions for every possible sin and duty, 
(which might fill the world with books,) but in general principles 
of easy application, demanding only a moderate share of under- 
standing, in alliance with a holy heart. 

Is it demanded, then, how a young Christian, beset by tempta- 
tion, amid variant opinions and diversities of practice, shall be 
able, in all cases, to. decide how far he may safely go, and where 
he must stop? I answer, 

Let him be willing to know his duty, and to do it, Without 
this, he: will not examine thoroughly, nor judge impartially, nor 
obey with promptitude his convictions. The biassed judge no 
man would willingly trust : but every man is a biassed judge in his 
own case, when he expounds the laws of Christ under the influ- 
ence of a powerful reluctance to do his will. . 

1. Those amusements and courses of conduct should be avoided 
which the great body of the most devout Christians of all denomi- 
nations have regarded as dangerous or sinful. 

Too much strictness is not the besetting sin of even the best ; 
and when we perceive professors of the most undoubted piety and 
purity of life, who read for instruction, daily, the word of God, and 
daily pray for the guidance of his Spirit, unseduced by evi! habit, 
or sinister purpose, and wholly without intercourse or concert, con- 
curring in the same opinion of the moral tendency of particular 
courses of conduct,—it is impossible to believe that they are safe 
or innocent. We must surrender our confidence in the dictates 
of common sense, in the indications of conscience, and in the 
promises of God to answer prayer, and guide the meek in judg- 
ment, before we can suppose that the public sentiment of the 
more pious and intelligent community of Christians is incorrect 
and without cause. ‘Those professors who choose to take a 
greater latitude may call them “ weak brethren” if they please, 
and felicitate themselves on their emancipation from such “ narrow- 
minded opinions and needless scrupulosity.” But death, the great 
equalizer of human extremes, never brings regret to the bedside 
and bosom of the most conscientious and careful that may have 
been too’strict ; and seldom fails to harrow up the souls of those, 
with fear and remorse, who have practised the least self-denial, 
and lived most conformed to the world. 

2. Those amusements and courses of conduct should be re- 
garded as inexpedient and sinful, whose manifest effect is to damp 

the ardor, and impair the habitual vigor of piety, by divesting the 
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thoughts and turning the affections from the subject, through the 
influence of other thoughts, interests, and associations. 

While the truth of this position will not be denied, the tendency 
of certain favorite amusements to damp devotion, and alienate the 
mind from religious associations, will be denied; and there may not 
be wanting some who will insist that they can, ‘and do maintaim, in 
a ball-room or a theatre, as devout and spiritual a frame as. they 
do in their closets or their church ; and we have no doubt of the 
entire truth of these declarations; their only defect, as facts in 
evidenee, being, that in all such cases, the tone of piety, if-it has 
a being, is too low to admit of any perceptible decline ; as in cases 
of suspended respiration, the body may pass through various tem- 
peratures of atmosphere, without any perceptible "effect upon the 
pulsation. Take a Christian, whose spiritual pulsation i is such as 
can be perceived by himself or others, and place him in the chil- 
ling atmosphere, which he will be compelled alone to breathe, 
thrdugh all the rounds of fashionable amusement, and, accustomed 
to a more elastic medium, he will soon perceive the pulse of life 
to be sinking, and soon be compelled to gasp for breath. 

The ordinary daily ayocations of life, though they may ocea- 
sion, for the time, a diversion of thought and feeling, yet, if under- 
taken from a sense of duty, and preceded and followed by seasons 
of devout reading, meditation and prayer, do not materially sub- 
due the tone of pious feeling, or impede our growth in- grace. 
But where uncalled by duty, and prompted only by curiosity, or 
the love of pleasure, we venture out, we never return without loss, 
only in those cases where piety is so low and languid that any 
perceptible loss is impossible. 

3. Those amusements which are the chosen and especial recrea- 
tion of irreligiousy vicious, and eminently worldly men, are unsuit- 
able for the Christian... ‘The society in which he must place 
himself in such afmusements, is one in which a Christian ought 
never to be. found, until he. strikes from his prayer, “ Lead us 
not into temptation;” or oblitérates from the Bible, as an inter- 
polation, the declaration that “the tompanion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” Beside, how can two walk together, except they be 
agreed. 

In civil concerns, and in the sciences, and the fine arts, men 
may be associated who are exceedingly diverse in the state of 
their affections. But in moments of relaxation from the severities 
of labor, and in those amusements and reéreations, in the choice 
of which the heart dictates, how is it possible that the atheist, the 
infidel, the libertine, and the Christian, shall find themselves drawn 
instinctively by their hearts, to the same places, to participate in 
the same, as their most favorite amusements ? 

4. Those courses of conduct should never be: ventured upon, 
which we have decided to be dangerous and sinful, when the mind 
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has been the most entirely under the influence of an active con- 
science, or the pleasures of a holy heart. The judgment which is 
formed in those seasons of deep anxiety which precede divine illu- 
mination, or those of joy and peace which follow, should never be 
reversed, by the casuistry of a heart emancipate d from these vivid 


impressions of truth, and embued in proportion with the spirit of 


the world. ‘The mind, in the first instance, was most anxious to 
know the truth, and all its powers were awake, and in unperverted 
exercise, to ascertain it. ‘The conscience was tender, and the 
will pliant, while the influence of the Holy Spirit was-in a peculiar 
manner bestowed. Is it probable, that an opinion thus formed, 
will err greatly from the truth ; or that a decision on the same sub- 
ject, formed afterwards, in a state of relative stupidity, and under 

the high pressure of a perverted inclination, will come nearer to 
it? If Christians would practise upon the casuistry of their most 
penitent hours, or most spiritual and happy seasons of communion 
with God, they would avoid the very appearance of evil, and adorn 
in all things,” and eminently, the doctrine of God their Saviour. 

5. Those things which conscience decides against immediately, 
and acquiesces in only as the result of the reasonings of inclina- 
tion, are to be suspected and avoided. ‘The right way is a high 
way, and offers itself at once to the observation of the trav eller, 
without the need of excuses and reasonings, to reconcile his con- 
science to walk in it. A man’s judgment in matters of intellect 
or expediency, may be improved by revision, and the last decision 
he the best; but he who tampers ‘with his conscience, in a case 
where the heart reasons, is sure to make the worse appear the 
better reason, and to- substitute, at last, inclination for duty. 

6. Those amusements to which we are inclined from education 
and habit, or to which we are attracted by social ties or interest, 
should be scrutinized with a jealous eye, and a heart of unfaltering 
honesty. ‘The influence of parental example, and of early educa- 


tion and habit, is much niore- powerful than safe. It is not of 


course always wrong, but is never’so infallibly right as to be im- 
plicitly relied on. The conduct and opinions of ministers is some- 
times appealed to as the opinion and conduct of great and good 
men. But if- all which some called ministers of Christ approve 
and practice, were correct, the way to heaven could not well be 
denominated strait or narrow. It is in this, as well as in respect 
to articles of faith, that the Christian should call no man master. 
7. Those amusements are unsafe and sinful, concernmg the 
lawfulness of which we stand in doubt. This an apostle has 
decided... The question was referred to him, whether it were 
lawful for a Christian to eat meat which had been offered 1 
sacrifice to an idol. He decides that an idol is nothing, and a 
the meat thus offered is not defiled, and might be eaten, pro- 
vided it could be done without oficnce, and the person was, in his 
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own mind, filly persuaded of the lawfulness of the acg. But if he 
doubt, he is condemned if he eat; for whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin. It is not enough that we do not certainly know a thing 
to be wrong, to authorize the doing of it. In cases of simple 
indulgence, we are bound to be fully persuaded that the thing is 
Jawful and right. No man might lawfully, as a matter of curiosity, 
venture into a cave abounding with serpents and vipers, merely 
because he did not certainly know that he should be bitten or stung 
to death.. If he doubts, as to the safety of going in, and no duty 
demands the exposure, he is condemned if he venture. But the 
soul is more important than animal life, and the sting of sin is more 
dreadful than the poison of asps. This single maxim, of never 
entering upon courses with a wavering conscience concerning their 
rectitude, would sweep from the church a host of cases of doubt- 
ful disputation ; few would do wrong who should strictly observe 
it. Itis acting without full persuasion, and against doubts and 
fears, that creates almost all the lax Christian conduct in the world. 
3. Those amusements which are regarded by the world as in- 
consistent with the proprieties of a Christian profession, cannot be 
indulged without sine ; because, of course, they give offence ; and, 
being unnecessary, it is evil to that man who eateth with offence. 
Those who are not themselves pious, understand, theoretically, 
es nature and practical results of religion; and ger erally they are 
far from being too strict in respect to the liberties which Christians 
may take; and commonly their opinion is in close accordance 
with that of the most spiritual and devout. The world may allure 
us, and affect to think strange that we go not with them: ; but if 
we comply, they know that we have done wrong, and despise us 
for our flexibility. . Always they feel as if they had gained a vic- 
tory, when the “scruples ‘of a professor are overcome, and he is 
prevailed onto conform. A note of exultation is raised, a thrill 
of joy is felt; when the Christian is beheld coming down from his 
holy qminence, and entering the circle of pleasurable sin. 

1 Bore that some youthful Christians have covered their 
ind love of pleasure under the pretext of doing good to the 
world, by mingling with them in their innocent amusements. ‘They 
would coneiliate and win over the world to religion by letting them 
see how far from superstition a Christian can be; and how little 
self-denial Christianity demands. But in all such experiments, 
the conversions take place on the wrong side; the adventurous 
Christian is converted to the world, but the concessions are never 
reciprocated. ‘They are willing that a professor should show them 
how Jax and worldly a Christian can be, but their complaisance 
never moves them to show in return, how strict and religious the 
people of the world can be: they are willing we should attend their 
balls, but the young adventurer will not in return be able to bring 
them to his prayer-meeting ; nor will he long attend it himself, he 
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will lose sq much his spirituality. His Christian friends will first 
be pained, then expostulate, and at last be abandoned for more 
cheerful associates ; and all he will gain will be, merely that ‘the 
world, instead of ridiculing him as a fanatic, will despise him as a 
hypocrite. ‘The only way to bring the world over to Christ, is, 
not to approximate so near to them as to justify the inference that 
there is no difference between saint and sinner, but to maintain a 
ground of such elevation and purity, as shall make the difference 
between him that feareth God and him that feareth him not, great 
and alarming. 

The preceding remarks have been written with an especial 
reference to guiding the judgment of young Christians, in respect 
to their early practical course. Happily, our churches, in these 
times of refreshing, are fillmg up with persons whose youthful 
inexperience demands, for their guidance, the result of ‘pastoral 
observation. Many, for want of a definite knowledge of duty, 
are perplexed, and brought into great temptation, and carried 
away, to their own hurt, and the wounding of the cause ; and, too 
often, those to whom they look for advice, are either not correct 
in their views, or, when they are so, are not able to meet the 
sophistry of the world, and the reasonings of a deceitful heart. 
Less has been said, doubtless, on this subject than the importance 
of it demands; but enough, it is hoped, has been ‘advanced, to 
afford to young Cheistions whe are willing to ‘be directed,’ some 
safe, practical ‘rules of discrimination, between what is right and 
wrong, safe and dangerous, in their early practical eourse. Par- 
ticularly, if we mistake not, is the question settled, gn which too 
many youthful, and some parental minds, have wavered, viz. 
whether it is lawful for professors of religion to attend the theatre, 
and balls, and card-parties, for innocent recreation; and all those 
‘feasts of reason, and flows of soul,’ coupled with late hours and 
the ‘spirit-stirring bowl.’ And if I mistake not, older Christians, 
and. even ministers, may find soniething in the cieetiy | this 
paper, which may help them out of those innumerable sof 
eonscience which seem to be coming upon them as an armed 
man, in respect to the manner in which the Sabbath ought to be 
sanctified, viz. what are works of necessity and mercy ; and how 
far a minister may ride or walk on the Sabbath, in exchange of 
pulpits. 

An entire willingness to practise self-denial and to do right, will 
be a great enlightener of the eyes on this subject. — All the 
Christians wihorti I have’ known, who are ever environed with 
difficulties, are Christians of low piety, and strong worldly dispo- 
sitions ; who of course are always making refined distinctions and 
exceptions to general rules; m favor of courses which accommo- 
date inclination, and supersede self-denial. Eminent Christians 
are seldof, if ever, found flouncing amid bogs and quicksands, 
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and abounding with 


and groping amid a land of twilight and fog 
undefinable and undiscoverable duties. 

Our fathers, for a hundred and fifty years, found no difficulty 
in deciding how the Sabbath should be sanctified; and it is be- 
lieved, verily, if there be first a willmg mind, and a readiness to 
give weight to the opinions of the wisest and the best whose light 
has shone in other ages, and still shines, that no practicable diffi- 
culties will be found in so sanctifying the Sabbath, as that our light 
may so shine before men, that others, seeing our good werks, may 
glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

If we associate, in our moments of relaxation, with the wise 
and good, and sliun those amusements Ig the spirit of the 
world has dictated for its own gratification, which we disapproved 


and shu in ed when most deeply See py our didi or most 


dD) 


joyful and grateful in the recent hope of: pardon: if we obey the 


first dict tates of conscience, without.equivocation and consultation 
with the reasonings of the heart: if. we ca!l no man master but 
Christ, and trust implicitly to no example but his: avoid all cases 
of doul — pi ‘opriety, and practise ‘only what we are fully per- 
suaded is right: and shim those approximations to the world, for 
which the w mh l itself, while it pleads for them as mnocent, despises 
us, and urges on its thoughtless course with’a more fearless incre+ 
dulity in respect to vital religion ;—if we do these things, we shall 
escape probably both the beginning and the consummation of evil, 
and commence and hold on a course, which shall shine more and 
more, to the perfect day. 

If any further guidance should be needed, I would say, Main- 
tain habitually, a a devout and « spiritua ul frame of mind. It is always 
in a low and languid state of pie ty, that the underst nding loses its 
discriminating power, and conscience its predomina ting influence. 
Associate, in seasons of relaxation, more particularly with Chris- 
tians : for he'who ptays with Christians, and plays with the world, 
will soon love the one and hate the other, and cleave to the one 
and despise the other. . The early symptoms of declension in 
young converts, appears, usually, in their gradual change of com- 
panions and recreations. Search the Scriptures daily for direc- 
tion. In respect to all that is practeals it is a singularly plain 
book, which he that runneth may read, and cannot read habitually 
without increasing definite practical knowledge. Besides which, 1t 
will so embue the. mind, form the taste, and regulate the affections, 
as to render the pleasures of sin vapid and powerless of temptation, 
while Wisdom’s ways will become pleasant, and all her paths 
peace. 

Thy Word is everlasting truth, 
How pure is every page 

That holy book shall guide our yyuth, 
And well support our aye 
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REVIEWS. 


1. A Practica ImproveMENT OF THE DIVINE COUNSEL AND 
CONDUCT, attempted, in a Sermon occasioned by the decease of 
William Cowper, Esq. Preached at Olney, May 18, 1800, 
by Samuel Greathead. Second edition. Newport-Pagnel, 
1801. pp. 56. 

2. Tue Lire anp Postuumovs Writines or WiLuiAmM Cowrer, 
Esq. By William Hayley. New York, J. & T. Swords, 
1803. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 232, 250. 

3. Memoir or tHe Karty Lire or Witiiam Cowrer, Esq. 
written by Himself, &c. Philadelphia, Edward Earle, 1816. 
12mo. pp. 173. 

4. Private Corresponpence or Witiam Cowrer, Esq. with 
several of his most intimate friends, Sc. Boston, Wells & 
Lilly, 1824. 12mo. pp. 312. 

5. Review or “ Cowrer’s Private Corresponpence,” in the 
Christian Examiner ; vol. i. p. 254. 


The last four of these publications we have placed at the head 
of this article, for the sake of more convenient reference, while 
noticing the first ; and we introduce the first to our readers at this 
late hour, because we are assured that nothing, which throws any 
hgh upon the lovely character and peculiar religious experience 
of Cowper, can be uninteresting to the friends of piety and genius; 
and because, although extensively circulated in his native country, 
it has never been given to the American public, through our own 
press. 

The Sermon is founded on the well chosen text, Isa. lv. 8, 9. 
It was preached, as the advertisement informs us, in the Inde- 
pendent meeting-house at Olney, to a numerous congregation of 
different religious denominations; and afterward written and 
published at their urgent request. 

The author is thus noticed by Hayley in his elegant biography 
of the poet.* “In returning from one of our-rambles around 
the pleasant village of Weston, we were met by Mr. Greathead, 
an accomplished minister of the Gospel, who resides at Newport- 
Pagnel, and whom Cowper described to me in terms of cordial 
esteem.” The Discourse itself evinces his claim to the character 
here given of him, and “ having been honored with the intimate 
friendship” of the deceased, he was peculiarly qualified to assist 
the afflicted inhabitants of Olney, in deriving from the word of 
God the instruction and comfort which they needed, under so dark 
and painful a dispensation.» Dark and painful they must have felt 
it to be; for, thoughstheir “neighbor and friend” had for some 


* Life of Cowper, vol; 2. p. 25. + Sermon, p. 2. 
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time ceased to reside among them, his excellent character, and 
many offices of Christian kindness, were still held in grateful and 
tearful remembrance. He had been the intimate associate and 
valuable coadjutor of their former pastor, the Rev. John Newton. 
“For nearly twelve years,” says that venerable servant of Christ, 
‘‘we were seldom separated for seven hours at a time, when we 
were awake, and at home. ‘The first six, I passed in daily admiring, 
and aiming to imitate him: during the second six, 1 walked pen- 
sively with him in the valley of the shadow of death. He loved 
the poor, he often visited them in their cottages, conversed with 
them in the most condescending manner, sympathized with them, 
counselled and comforted them in their distresses ; and those who 
were seriously disposed were often cheered and animated by his 
prayers.”* Such also is the language of Mr. G. Referring to 
a sentence from Mr. N.’s preface to Cowper’s Poems, of similar 
import to that which we have just given from the-Memoirs of the 
poet, he says, 


*“'Those of you, who for thirty years past, have lived in the fear 
of God, can testify the truth of the remark last quoted. Often have 
I heard described, the amiable condescension with which our late 
excellent neighbor listened to your religious converse, the sympathy 
with which he soothed your distresses, and the wisdom with which 
he accorded to you his seasonable advice. At your stated meetmmgs 
for prayer, (would there were such in every parish!) you have heard 
him, with benefit and delight, pour forth his heart before Géd in 
earnest intercession, with a devotion equally simple, sublime, and 
fervent; adapted to the unusual combination of elevated genius, 
exquisite sensibility, and profound piety, that distinguished his mind. 
His walk with God in private, was consistent with the solemnity 
and fervor of his social engagements. Like the prophet Daniel, 
and the royal Psalmist, he ‘ kneeled three times a day, and prayed, 
and gave thanks before his God,’ in retirement, beside the regular 
practice of domestic worship. Relieved, by a familiar and experi- 
mental knowledge of the Gospel, from all terror and anxiety, his 
mind was stayed upon God; and for several ensuing years, it was 
kept in perfect peace. The corrupt dispositions, which have so 
strong a hold upon the human heart, appeared to be in him pecu- 
liarly suppressed ; and when in any degree felt, they were lamented 
and resisted by him. His hymns, mostly written during this part 
of his life, describe both the general tenor of his thoughts, and their 
occasjonal wanderings, with a force of expression dictated by the 
liveliness of his feelings. While his attainments in the love of God 
were thus eminent, you, my friends, can testify the exemplary love 
that he practised toward his neighbor. ‘To a conduct void of 
offence toward any individual, and marked with peculiar kindness 
to them who feared God, was added a beneficence fully propor- 
tioned to his ability, and exercised with great modesty and discre- 
tion.” pp. 19, 20. 


* Life, vol. i. p. 129. 
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That such a man—and such, by the united test imony of. al 
who knew him, he ui inquestion rably was should, after a few years 
of cheerful piety and eminent usefulness, be suddenly and perma- 
nently denied the comforts of that re ligion, which he yet so beauti- 
fully exemplifie d, and, after “languishing, for almost half the term 
of mortal existence, in hopeless cdejec “Rea and often in insupporta- 
ble terrors,” “‘ die,,and’make no sign,” to ease the almost bursting 
hearts of his kind and anxious attendants, is a mystery, for the 
complete elucidation of which we must wait until we “ know even 
as also we are known.” 


“How shall we,” says Mr. G. “in such an instance, vindicate 
the ways of God to man? Shall I conduct you into the labyrinth, 
without a clue to guide you through it? Or shall facts, the most 
interesting facts, be suppressed, lest they should be abused? By no 
means, Falsehood alone needs shun the light. Wisdom is justi- 
fied of ‘all her children. The Lord’s dealings with our deceased 
friend, however uncommon, ‘could not be unjust to him; and they 
cannot be unprofitable to us, if we humbly and seri nits ly contemplate 
them. No more would I scruple to declare the whole conduct of 
God, than his whole counsel, so far as [ can learn it. But who can 
find out the Almi ahty to perfection? Our text forbids the expecta- 
tion. May we feel, and may we profit by the truth it holds forth! 
With this view, I purpose, first, to suggest some remarks upon the in- 
finite differe nce between God’ st! loughts an 1 wi Lys, ane | those of man ; 
then, to. apply these observations to th Lord ’s dealings with our 
deceased friend ; and close with suc h prac tical instructions, as we 
may, and apparently ought to deduce from this subject.” p. 4. 


} 
aa 


Such is the outline of the Discourse before us. We shall not 
here detain our readers with the pertinent and well expressed 
thoughts presented under the first head; nor with the pious and 
judicious counsel given under the last. ‘The second is most inter- 
esting to us at the present time, as it contains the religious history 
of the poet; a subject which has by some been inexcusably mis- 
represented, and probably by many more, through th: orn influence, 
sadly misunderstood. As, therefore, the Discourse is not in the 
hantls of our readers generally, we will present some extracts from 
this part of it, which, when compared with Cowper’s memoirs of 
himself, (two editions of which have been given to the American 
public,) and other testimonies hereafter to be adduced, will afford, 
we think; conclusive evidence that the distressing mental malady 
to which he was subject, is in no degree ascribable to the influence 
of his religious sentiments. 'To this source numbers have labored 
to trace it, but they have labored in vain. 


“From childhood,” says Mr. G. “during which our late friend 
lost a much loved parent, his spirits were always very tender, and 
often greatly dejected. His natural diffidence and depression of 
mind were augmented to a very distressing degree, by the turbu- 
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lence of his elder comrades, at the most celebrated public school 
in the kingdom. And when, at mature age, he was appointed to 
a lucrative and honorable station in the law, he shrunk, with the 
greatest terror, from the appearance which it required him to make 
before the upper House of Parliament. Several affecting circum- 
stances concurred to increase the agony of his mind, while revolving 
the consequences of relinquishing the post to which he had been 
nominated ; and his life had nearly fallen a sacrifice to the obstacles 
which he had to surmount.” pp. 12, 13. 


The closing words of this paragraph, very tenderly allude to 
what was emphatically “ the hour of the power of darkness” in 
Cowper’s life. Considering the time and circumstances in which 
the Sermon was delivered, such delicacy was to be expected. 
But the poet, in his auto-biography, has given us the naked truth. 
Describing the pgrturbation and agony of mind, produced by the 
prospect of his examination, which effectually defeated all his at- 
tempts to prepare for it, he says, 


oc rey 


fo this dilemma I was reduced, either to keep possession of the 
office to the last extremity, and by so doing, expose myself to a 
public rejection for insufficiency; or else to fling it up at once, and 
by this means run the hazard of ruining my benefactor’s right of 
appointment, by bringing his discretion into question. In this sil- 
uation, such a fit of passion has sometimes seized me, when alone 
in my chambers, that I have cried out aloud, and cursed the hour 
of my birth; liftmg up my:eyes to heaven, at the same time, not 
as a suppliant, but in the hellish spirit of rancorous reproach and 
blasphemy against my Maker.” Memoir, p. 49. 


He now tried the effect of medicine; ther, for“*a few nights” 
had recourse to a form of prayer ; but soon, with his prayer-book, 
“laid aside all thoughts of God and hopes-of a remedy.” He 
next took refuge, for a season, in the gloomy expeciation that his 
constitutional melancholy, aggravated by such severe mental con- 
flict, would deepen into madness, so as seasonably to excuse his 
appearance in the House of Lords. But even this refuge failed 
him. ‘The day of trial drew near, and still he was not a maniac, 
though too evidently, “ madness was in his heart.” And 


** Now came the grand temptation; the point to which Satan had 
all the while been driving me ; the dark and hellish purpose of self- 
murder. I grew more sullen and reserved, fled from all society, 
even from my most intimate friends, and shut myself up in my 
chambers. Being reconciled to the apprehension of madness, | 
began to be reconciled to the apprehension of death. ‘Though for- 
merly, in my happiest hours, I had never been able to glance a sin- 
gle thought that way, without shuddering at the idea of dissolution, 
f now wished for it, and found myself but little shocked at the idea 
of procuring it myself. Perhaps, thought I, there is no God; or if 
there be, the Scriptures may be false ; if so, then God has nowhere 
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forbidden suicide. I considered life as my property, and therefore 
at my own disposal. Men of great name, I observed, had destroyed 
themselves ; and the world still retained the profoundest respect for 
their memories. But above all, | was persuaded to believe, that, 
if the act were ever so unlawful, and even supposing Christianity to 
be true; my misery in hell itself would be more supportable. Me- 
moir, pp. 51—53. 


The poet then goes on to relate his preparations and attempts 
to perpetrate the horrid deed, which, but for the preventing care 
of his yet unknown Saviour, would have “ put out his lamp for- 
ever in obscure darkness.” In the course of this sad narration, 
he exclaims, 


“ Behold, into what extremities a good sort of man may fall! Such 
was I, in the estimation of those who knew me best; a decent out- 
side is all a goodnatured world requires. ‘Thus *equipped, though 
all within be rank atheism, rottenness of heart, and rebellion 
against the blessed God, we are said to be good enough; and if we 
are damned, alas! who shall be saved? Reverse this charitable 
reflection, and say, if a good sort of man be saved, who then shall 
perish? and it comes much nearer the truth. But this is a hard 
saying, and the world cannot bear it.” Memoir, p. 65. 


But let us return to Mr. G.’s account. 


“His office was at length resigned; andy with it his flattering 
prospects vanished, and his connexions with the world became dis- 
solved. A striking instance of the instability of earthly hopes, and 
the’ insufficiency of human accomplishments to promote even tem- 
poral comfort: At this distressing crisis, appears to have com- 
menced Mr. Cowper’s serious attention to the ways of God. His 
manners were in general decent and amiable; and the course of 
pleasure, in which he indulged himself, being customary with per- 
sons in similar circumstances; he remained, till that period, insen- 
sible of his state as a sinner in the sight of God. Reflecting upon 
that awful eternity, into which he had nearly been plunged, he 
became, for the first time, convinced of the evil of sin, as a trans- 
gression of the law of God; and he was terrified by the apprehen- 
sion that his offences were unpardonable. While im this state, he 
was visited by the late Rev. Martin Madan, his first cousin. By 
explaining from the Seriptures the doctrine of original sin, Mr. Ma- 
dan convinced him that all mankind were on the same level with 
himself before God. The atonement and righteousness of Christ, 
being set forth to him, Mr. Cowper discovered therein the remedy 
which his case required. A conviction of the necessity of faith in 
Christ, in order to experience the blessings of this salvation, excited 
his earnest desire for the attainment ; but although his mind derived 
present ease from these important truths, he was yet unaware of his 
own utter inability to believe. ‘The calm which a defective applica- 
tion of the Gospel had produced, was so transient, that, on the 
following day, his mind again became agitated by despair. The 
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terror of eternal judgment overpowered and wholly disordered his 
faculties ; and he remained seven months in a continual expectation 
of being instantly plunged into final misery. During that time, he 
was placed under the care of Dr. Cotton, a pious and humane phy- 
sician, at St. Alban’s. When the force of Mr. Cowper’s despair 
became weakened to such a degree, as to allow of conversation with 
the doctor, he derived relief and pleasure from that intercourse, 
and joined in the daily worship of the family with increasing sat- 
isfaction. At length, his distress was effectually removed, by 
reading in the sacred Scriptures, that ‘God hath set forth Jesus 
Christ to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearanee of God.’ Rom. tii. 25. While meditating upon this 
passage, he obtained a clear view of the Gospel, which was attended 
with unspeakable joy. His subsequent days” [that is, until that 
fearful malady, which the consolation of religion had so wonderfully 
resisted, was permitted to renew its strength] ‘‘ were chiefly occu- 
pied with praise and prayer; and his heart overflowed with love to 
his crucified Redeemer.” pp, 13—16. 
* * * * * ” * * 


“The consolation, which, after having endured the severest dis- 
tress, he at that time derived from a life of faith in the Son of God, 
who loved him, and gave himself for him, he thus describes in an 
affecting allegory : 

*T was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since ; withgmany an arrow deep infixt 
My panting side was charged, when | withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by th’ archers. Jn his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.’ 

Task, Book: 3 

“This testimony to the truth and solidity of that peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, which is the privilege of them who 
are justified by faith, he published, long after he had lost all enjoy- 
ment of the blessing. But who would not have hoped to see his 
path, like that of the sun, ‘shine more and more, unto the perfect 
day’? Firmly persuaded that mental happiness, which far exceeds 
in value every outward comfort, descends from the Father of our 
spirits, we cannot observe this inestimable blessing utterly withdrawn 
from such a character as that just described, without calling to mind 
the language of the text; ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.’ 

“Qur departed friend conceived some presentiment of this sad 
reverse, as it drew near; and during a solitary walk in the fields, he 
composed a hymn, which is so appropriate to our subject, and so 
expressive of that faith and hope which he retained as long as he 
possessed himself, that although it is very familiarly known to you, & 
cannot forbear to introduce it in this place.” pp. 20, 21. 
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The hymn here mentioned is the fifteenth of the Olney 
Hymns, third book, and the sixty eighth of Worcester’s Selection ; 


“ God moves in a mysterious way,” &c. 


Having this history of its origin from a bosom friend of the 
author, our readers will doubtless turn to it with new interest, and 
‘speak to themselves” in its sublime and beautiful language, in 
hours of darkness and conflict, with increased comfort and bene- 
fit. Having recited it, our author proceeds with his narrative : 

“ Armed with the like faith, let us venture to contemplate the 
dreary path that our deceased neighbor trod so long a time. Many 
have visited its gloomy entrance, and some have been a tedious while 
bewildered in it ; but none, within my knowledge, has traced, as he 
did, its whole extent. The steps by which he descended to it, were 
sudden, and awfully precipitous. The bright, yet serene lustre 
which had usually ‘‘ marked the road that led him to the Lamb,” was 
succeeded by impenetrable darkness. After the clearest views of 
the love of God, and that expansion of heart which he had enjoyed 
in His ways, his mind became obscured, confused, and dismayed 
He concluded, as too many others have done under so sensible a 
change, and as the Psalmist in his infirmity was tempted to do, that 
“the Lord had cast him off; that he would be favorable no more: 
that his mercy was clean gone forever!” ‘That vivid imagination, 
which often attained the utmost limits of the sphere of reason, did 
but too easily transgress them; and his spirits, no longer, sustained 
upon the wings of faith and hope, sunk with their weight of natural 
depression, into the horrible abyss of absolute despair. In this state 
his mind became immoveably fixed.. He cherished an unalterable 
persuasion that the Lord, after having renewed him in holiness, had 
doomed him to everlasting perdition. The doctrines in which he had 
been established, directly opposed such a conclusion; and he re- 
mained still equally convinced of their general truth; but he sup- 
posed himself to be the only person, that ever believed with the 
heart unto righteousness, and was notwithstending excluded from 
salvation. In this state of mind, with a deplorable consistency,- he 
ceased not only from attendance upon public and domestic worship, 
but likewise from every attempt at private prayer; apprehending that 
for him to implore mercy, would be opposing the determinate coun- 
sel of God. Permission seemed to be given, as in the case of Job, 
to the adversary of Christ and of his people, to harrass the soul of 
our afflicted friend, in a manner and measure, that cannot be con- 
ceived by any person who has not felt it.” pp. 22—24. 


Such, with some slight variations, as to the constancy and inten- 
sity of his mental sufferings, were the last thirty years of this 
most interesting and amiable man. ‘ So much,” says the English 
high churchman, “ for Methodism!” “ So much for Orthodoxy !” 
responds the “ rational Christian” on this side the water; “a 
mournful example of the pernicious effects of false religion upon 
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minds of peculiaF susceptibility.”* But how, we ask, in the name 
of candor and common sense, does this appear? Not from the fore- 
going narrative ; for Cowper’s religious faith, whether true or “false,” 
directly opposed, and, so far as it had room to operate, effectually 
counteracted those gloomy impressions to which he was. subject ; 
nor could he maintain that “ deplorable consistency,” with which 
he denied himself all the privileges and consolations of the Gos- 
pel, without regarding his own supposed experience as a solitary 
exception to those doctrines of grace, of which, in application to 
all others, he was still a firm believer. Nor does the testimony 
of his accomplished biographer, Hayley, give any material support 
to such a charge against the religion of Cowper, though Hayley 
was by no means partial to such a life of “ admirable sanctity” 
as he acknowledges Cowper’s to have been. In one place he says, 


** A disappointment of the heart, arising from the cruelty of for- 
tune, threw a cloud on his juvenile spirit. ‘Thwarted in love, the 
native fire of his temperament turned impetuously into the kindred 
channel of devotion. The smothered flames of desire, uniting with 
the vapors of constitutional melancholy, and the fervency of reli- 
gious zeal, produced altogether that irregularity of corporeal sensa- 
tion, and of mental health, which gave such extraordinary vicis- 
situdes of splendor and of darkness to his mortal career, and made 
Cowper, at times, an idol of the purest admiration, and, at times, an 
object of the sincerest pity.” Life, vol. ii. p. 125. 

This account of the poet’s religious experience is very nearly 
what we might expect from one who could commence it with such 
a friendly nod at paganism—*“ the cruelty of fortune,” “ the kin- 
dred channel of devotion!” This is speaking “ half in the speech 
of Ashdod” with a witness. Surely the “ flames” and “ vapors” 
which mingle and contend, with such Vesuvian sublimity, in this 
sentence, could never be the elements of that lovely character, 
which Hayley has elsewhere, with so much truth, delineated. 
Let us hear him again, and he will talk more rationally. 


“In October 1798, the pressure of his melancholy seemed to be 
mitigated in some little degree, for he exerted himself so far as to write, 
without solicitation, to Lady Hesketh; and I insert passages of this 
letter, because, gloomy as it is, it describes, in a most interesting 
manner, the sudden attack of his malady, and tends to confirm an 
opinion, that his mental disorder arose from a scorbutic habit, which, 
when his perspiration was obstructed, occasioned an unsearchable 
obstruction in the finer parts of his frame.” Life, vol. ii. p. 119. 

Again : 

** He (the bishop of Landaff) endeavored evangelically to cheer 
and invigorate the mind of Cowper; but the depression of that dis- 
ordered mind was the effect of bodily disorder so obstinate, that it 
received not the slightest relief from what, in a season of coporeal 


* Review of Cowper’s Private Correspondence in the Christian Examiner 
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health, would have afforded the most animated gratification to this 
interesting invalid.” 


Once more: 


‘Few ministers of the Gospel have searched the Scriptures more 
diligently than Cowper, and, in his days of health, with a happier 
effect.” Life, vol. ii. p. 127. ) 


Nor did Cowper himself, at those favored seasons when he was 
capable of judging on the subject, attribute his dejection wholly, 
or indeed principally, to a religious cause. He understood, and 
in his lucid ‘intervals, acknowledged the “ mental infirmity” which 
at other times so obscured his perception, and prevented his 
enjoyment of the “ light of life.” To Lady Hesketh he says, 

“‘ As to that gloominess of mind, which I have had these twenty 
years, it cleaves to me even here, (at Mr. Hayley’s, Eartham,) and 
could I be translated to paradise, unless I left my body behind me, 
would cleave to me there also. It is my companion for life, and 
nothing will ever divorce us.” Life, vol. ii. p. 46. 


In a letter to Mr. Hayley, of an earlier date, he thus alludes 
to the same propensity : 


‘But you must permit me, nevertheless, to be melancholy now 
and then ; or if you will not, I must be so without your permission ; 
for that sable thread is so intermixed with the very thread of my 
existence, as to be inseparable from it, at least while I exist in the 
body.” Life, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 


Indeed, even while suffering under his disease, he was not alto- 
gether insensible of its nature and origin. In a letter to Mr. 
Newton, he says, 


“The style of dispensation peculiar to myself has hitherto been 
that of sudden, violent, unlooked for change. ‘The rough and the 
smooth of such a lot, taken together, should perhaps have taught me 
never to despair ; but through an unhappy propensity in my nature to 
forebode the worst, they have, on the contrary, operated as an ad- 
monition to me never to hope.” Priv. Cor. pp. 233, 234. 


In another letter to the same, he says, 


“‘T have heard of bodily aches and ails, that have been particu- 
larly troublesome when the season returned in which the hurt that 
occasioned them was received. The mind, I believe, (with my 
own, however, I am sure it is so,) is liable to similar periodical af- 
fection. The year will go round, and January will approach. I 
shall tremble again, and I know it; but in the mean time, I will be 
as comfortable as I can.” Priv. Cor. p. 258. 


Again : 
“The only consolation left me on this subject, is, that the 


voice of the Almighty can, in one moment, cure me of this mental 
infirmity. That He can, I know by experience; and there are 
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reasons for which I ought to believe that He will.” Priv. Cor. 
p. 269. 

Thus it appears, that to attribute Cowper’s depression to the 
influence of his religious belief, is to dispute the testimony of the 
sufferer himself, (taken at those moments when he was in any 
measure a competent witness,) the prevailing opinion of his most 
intimate friends, and the evidence of unquestionable facts. Cow- 
per’s severest and most dangerous paroxysm of mental distress, was 
prior to his having received any religious impression whatever ; 
the doctrines which he subsequently embraced, so far from aggra- 
vating his fearful malady, were as wine and oil to his wounded 
spirit, and procured to him the first and the greatest relief which 
he ever experienced ; and the reason why the same truths ceased 
to afford the same “joy and peace,” in after time, was, not that 
the “ balm of Gilead” had lost its efficacy, but that the bewildered 
patient too successfully resisted its application. On this point the 
reviewer in the Christian Examiner, even after holding up Cowper 
to his readers as “a mournful example of the pernicious effects 
of false religion,” makes something like a concession; though, it 
must be owned he does it with rather a bad grace ; and seems re- 
solved to make himself amends, for his lenity to the suffering poet, 
by letting the lash of reproof fall over his shoulders upon those 
Calvinists of sterner stuff, who are mad enough to find comfort 
and support in those very doctrines to which his anguish of spirit 
is so studiously ascribed. 


** We do not mean,” says the reviewer, “to charge upon his views 
of religion, the whole of that gloomy despair, of which the passage 
we have just extracted is a specimen. He would doubtless have been 
subject to occasional depression of spirits, and intervals of melan- 
choly, whatever might have been his notion of his religious state. 
This tendency was part of his physical constitution, and the in- 
sanity under which he suffered for a time, was produced by causes 
which had no connexion with religion.” 


This is very well; it looks like reason, and candor, and kind~ 
ness. But it is only the gilding of a bitter pill. Orthodoxy must 
not come off so. He proceeds: 


“But if he had not had what have been so falsely called evan- 
gelical views of religion, we think he would probably have attri- 
buted those intervals of depression to their true cause, and would 
have been saved those agonies of despair, which could not but be 
the consequence of imagining that they were the indications and the 
beginning of the eternal misery he was doomed to suffer.’’......“ We 
do not doubt that it was owing to, or rather that it was an aberration 
of mind; but we contend that its gloom was infinitely deepened by 
his imagining that a state either of depression or excitement was to 
be regarded ‘as an evidence of God’s favor or anger; and by his 
belief that he might expect, and might perceive the immediate ope- 
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ration of the divine Spirit upon his own mind. If this’be insanity, 
—and we are not disposed to deny it,—it is a form of it, which is 
found in many who are not possessed of Cowper’s sensibility; in 
many who, with a presumption quite as insane as his despair, believe 
that nothing can “ shut the gates of mercy” to them; in many who, 
in accordance with the opinion of those who assume exclusively the 
appellation of Orthodox or Evangelical Christians, believe that their 
corrupt natures have been regenerated and born again of the Holy 
Ghost, that they cannot fall away, and, in short, that their period of 
probation is terminated, and they are sure of admittance into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


If our views of evangelical truth were such as the closing sen- 
tence of this quotation represents them, we might indeed be de- 
servedly consigned to the safe keeping of a cell, or a strait jacket. 
But we would advise the Examiner to re-examine the doctrines 
of regeneration and perseverance, before he indulges himself in 
any farther remarks upon those who hold them; lest he should 
seem too nearly to resemble those “ vain janglers” mentioned by 
St. Paul, “ understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm.” 

That Cowper did not believe the doctrine of universal restora- 
tion we freely own; but if he had held it as a general truth, he 
might yet (as he did in fact, in reference to the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints) have supposed himself a solitary ex- 
ception to it, and so have neutralised what the reviewer considers 
its consoling influence, and still lived in dread of ‘ eternal misery.” 
Whether he was insane in believing “ that he might expect, and 
might perceive the immediate operation of the divine Spirit upon 
his own mind,” is a question on which we must appeal to those 
who have scripturally settled the previous one, “ whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.” ‘ ‘The world cannot receive” that heavenly 
*¢ Comforter,” “‘ because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him.” 
But there are those who know him; “ for he dwelleth with them, 
and isin them.” And they only are qualified to reason satisfacto- 
rily about His “operations.” 

We think it is undoubtedly true, that Cowper was too much 
under the influence of sensation. He was unreasonably discour- 
aged and alarmed by the interruption of his religious enjoyments ; 
or, to use a more familiar expression, depended too much on his 
frames. He might truly say, however, “ this is mine infirmity.” 

It was rather a calamity than a fault, for it was the result of 
peculiar bodily temperament. Yet his sufferings from it may not 
be the less instructive and admonitory to others on this account. 
We shall, therefore, introduce in this place, some remarks from 
the third division of the Sermon, in which Mr. Greathead has 
given a very judicious caution to those experimental Christians, 
who estimate their attainments in religion by the measure of their 
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present comfort, and who may be said to walk by feeling, rather 
than by faith. 


“‘ Another lesson, of the utmost possible importance, is to be de- 
duced from this interesting subject: TO ADHERE TO THE REVEALED 
worp or Gop, as your ground of hope and rule of conduct. This 
is the standard by which alone we have to try our sentiments, our 
feelings, and our actions; but alas, how defective is the use we 
make of this invaluable gift!—Remember, that in whatever manner 
you decline from the revealed will of God as your support and guide 
through life, and whatever you may substitute in its stead, it must in 
its degree be detrimental to your spiritual welfare. The snare of 
which I apprehend you are chiefly in danger, is the same which the 
experience of our deceased friend most solemnly warns us against ; 
that of adopting your religious feelings as your ground of hope and 
rule of conduct. While he possessed his entire faculties, he care- 
fully guarded against this temptation, to which his constitution might 
peculiarly have exposed him; but, in a greater or smaller measure, 
it is common to pious people, and I doubt not it has been severely 
felt by some of you. ‘They who are liable to have their minds most 
sensibly affected with religious impressions, should the more care- 
fully guard against substituting them in the place of God’s word. 
Our lamented friend had long and eminently enjoyed the love of 
Christ shed abroad in his heart. His spiritual triumph and rejoicing 
had been unusually great. His distress and terror, that succeeded 
these enjoyments, were proportionably aggravated. So deplorable 
an alteration in himself, led him, during a suspension of his reason, 
to suppose that an equal change had taken place in the mind of 
God ; and that, after having admitted him to a foretaste of heaven, 
he had doomed him to endless misery. Alas! how had he forgotten 
the delightful theme of his brighter hours. 


‘ There is a fountain fill’d with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 

And sinners, plung’d beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains. 


Dear dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power ; 

Till all the ransom’d church of God 
Be sav'd, to sin no more.’ 


“ Ought we to conclude, when we loose our comforts, that Christ 
has therefore lost his power to save? Was it for these, that we 
were accepted of God? If not, why must we be rejected when 
they are removed ?” 

““When you can derive neither comfort nor hope from your pre- 
sent feelings, and when all past enjoyment only enhances your pre- 
sent distress, recollect that the promises of God in Christ can suffer 
no change; that his power and grace are susceptible of no decay; ‘hat 
to be deterred by your changeable feelings from seeking and trusting 
in Christ, is to place them in the room of his revealed word ; and 
that it was time for the Lord to withdraw your religious comfort, 
when you were resting on that, instead of his infallible promise. 
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‘ You would but ill have enjoyed’ says a sensible foreign writer, ‘that 
which you know not how to part with.’ ” p. 52. 


One parting word from the Sermon, to another class of persons, 
and we have done. It is to those, (for such there are,) who too 
evidently would like Cowper better, had he not been so sound in 
his faith, and so ardent in his piety ; and who comfort themselves 
in their ignorance of experimental religion, because “ the poet of 
Christianity, the monitor of the world,” was so much “ a man of 
sorrows.” 


“The lesson afforded by his life, like those contained in his publi- 
cations, have their foundation in scriptural truth, unbiassed reason, 
and indisputable fact. ‘These authorities cannot be invalidated by 
the partial derangement of his mind. Beware not to make this a 
plea for inattention to things which concern your own eternal wel- 
fare ; lest hereafter you should have to exclaim, ‘ We fools accoun- 
ted his life madness, and his end to be without honor; but how is he 
numbered among the children of God, and his lot among the saints!’ 
I fear I am addressing some whose case is precisely the reverse of 
Mr. Cowper’s. He had reason to rejoice in hope, though he was deaf 
to the voice of consolation. Are there none of you who have cause 
to tremble, as Felix did, at the prospect of eternal judgment, who 
yet have hitherto been deaf to alarm and admonition? You can trans- 
act your business, enjoy your comforts and amusements, nay, indulge 
in sinful practices and pursuits ; as if there was neither heaven nor 
hell; or as if the word of God had not declared that, except you 
repent and be converted, you must perish forever. Far better was 
it for our deceased neighbor, through so great tribulation to enter into 
glory, than for you, with stupidity and hardness of heart, to hasten 
every moment toward everlasting perdition. Why should you be 
more at ease than he was? or why so muchas he? If the mere 
thought of damnation was such a terror to his mind, what should the 
actual approach of it be to yours? As yet, the longsuffering of 
God has been wonderfully extended to you. May you improve it 
to your salvation ; lest there be indeed nothing left for you, but a 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries of God!” pp. 44, 46. 


—_S- 


Letrers oF AN Eneouisn Travet.er, To nis Frienp 1 
EnGuanp, on THE Revivats or Rewicion in America. 
Boston, Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. pp. 142, 18mo. 

(Continued from p. 319.) 

1. Wé have seen that, in his attack on revivals of religion, our 
author first assumes, without proof, the truth of a position, on which 
the decision of the whole subject depends. 

2. On the strength of this assumption, he proceeds to ridicule 
the Orthodox, who differ from him, and to expose them, as irra- 
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tional or superstitious, merely for acting according to their own 
principles. 

That he has done this will be evident from the following con- 
siderations. ‘The general facts which occur during a revival of 
religion, are obvious to all. No one can deny that there are pe- 
riods of unusual attention to religion; that Orthodox ministers are 
very active ; that they excite their churches, and appoint frequent 
meetings, and preach earnestly, and warn sinners of their guilt 
and danger, and exhort them to repent and exercise faith in Christ. 
Nor can it be denied, that many, who were once thoughtless, are 
awakened, and convinced that they are great sinners, and in 
imminent danger of ruin; that they are alarmed and distressed, 
and that deeply ; that they profess to find relief by confession of 
sin, and sorrow for it, and faith in Christ; that in many, this 
change is sensibly instantaneous, and that in all it is believed to 
be really so. Nor can it be denied, that society is divided into 
various classes, according to their moral character and condition ; 
and that the unconverted, and the careless, and the anxious, and 
the converts, and church members, are called by names which are 
descriptive of the real state of their moral character, so far as 
men can fairly judge. Nor can it be denied, that there are visita- 
tions of churches, by pastors and Jay delegates; and also visitations 
of families, by pastors and members of the church. Nor can it be 
denied, that meetings of inquiry are held, where those who are 
anxious can assemble to converse with their pastors, and also with 
other experienced Christians. It is also equally true, that the events 
of God’s providence, especially cases of sickness and death, are 
often employed as means of instructing the living, and exciting 
them to prepare for death. It is also true that evangelists are em- 
ployed, whose duty it is to arouse the attention of the churches, 
and to assist settled pastors in promoting revivals ; and there can 
be no doubt that they have been very successful. But, what in- 
habitant of New England, who has ever heard or seen much of 
the religious world, does not know these facts? Did our author 
really suppose that they were unknown, until he had discovered 
and disclosed them? What Orthodox religious paper has not 
disclosed facts of this kind, for weeks, months, and years past ? 
Why, then, cannot their own accounts be received? If the Ortho- 
dox have revivals, and have a plan and a system which they un- 
derstand, why not rest satisfied with their own description? The 
reason is obvious; it was not so much a mere narration of facts, 
which our author wanted, as an opportunity to narrate these facts 
in his own way, and for his own purposes. Now the general facts 
being the same, there are two ways of narrating them. One 
ascribes them to God as the chief agent, operating by the 
truth, through human instrumentality. This mode the Orthodox 
adopt. ‘There is another mode, which ascribes them to mere 
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human device, operating by passion and sympathy upon the minds 
of the weak, superstitious, thoughtless, irrational, and enthusiastic 
part of the community. This our author adopts. It is of course 
necessary, on this supposition, to assert, that so regular and exten- 
sive a system of operations is got up by leading men, especially the 
Orthodox clergy, and next to these, by the Orthodox churches. 
Now if a man narrates on the first supposition, his manner will be 
serious, and he will state the facts, and assign their cause according 
to his own views, and ridicule nothing, although he admits defects. 
If a man narrates according to the last supposition, he will state facts 
and causes according to his own views, and endeavor to expose the 
leaders and most active agents in such transactions to contempt. 
His manner of narrating will constantly betray the contempt or 
hatred which he feels for such proceedings. He may narrate the 
same general facts, but will color them according to the state of 
his own mind. So Gibbon has narrated many undeniable facts, 
as it regards the origin and progress of Christianity; but he has 
so interwoven his own views and feelings, that his narration is 
one of the most bitter attacks which was ever made upon Chris- 
tianity. Our author has selected the same mode of narration. He 
has narrated some facts indeed, but his whole narration is colored 
with Unitarian unbelief, and prejudices, and bitterness. Just as 
Gibbon sought to explain, on natural principles, all the facts attend- 
ing the origin of Christianity, so as to avoid the necessity of ascri- 
bing them to God, so does our author attempt to explain all facts 
relating to revivals, on human principles, so as to be enabled to 
deny the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit in producing them. 
And in addition to this, oblique hints, side thrusts, insinuation, and 
ridicule are employed to fill up the general outline of the picture. 


He says: 


“To say nothing of the general effects of these excitements, I 
cannot help suspecting from what I have seen of them, that there 
is fanaticism always, and necessarily, at the bottom of them; that 
they are based upon false ideas, and upon this in particular, the 
root of all fanaticism, that they are the special work of God, the 
fruit of his supernatural interposition. Let these things be looked 
upon as the natural results of human feeling, let the idea of any 
thing extraordinary and preternatural be taken away, and I suspect 
that three quarters of that which supports them in the public mind 
would be taken away also. ‘It is the work of God,’ is the declara- 
tion that carries awe and contagious fear over the minds of the body 
of the people. This represses inquiry, silences doubt, spreads anx- 
iety and apprehension among the timid, and emboldens the confi- 
dence of the forward and presumptuous.” pp. 30, 31. 


Now it cannot be denied that ‘It is the work of God,’ is the 
declaration which most deeply affects the minds of the Orthodox ; 
for they are sincerely convinced that revivals are the special work 
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of God, the fruit of his supernatural interposition. And take 
away this idea, and there is no doubt that not only three quarters 
of that which supports them in the public mind will be taken 
away, but the whole. But the question returns, how does it ap- 
pear that revivals are not God’s work? Is the assertion of our 
author good evidence ? 

On p. 6, he ascribes conversion to various causes. He speaks 
of working upon the imagination and feelings, and of overwrought 
passion, and of a bare physical emotion which is mistaken for a 
real spiritual change of views and sentiments. ‘This may be a 
correct account of all the change which takes place in a false con- 
version of one who afterwards turns out to be an apostate; but how 
does it appear that there is no such thing as real conversion? Is 
our author’s opinion good evidence? A man can indeed describe 
his own feelings, but how can he pronounce on “ the forbidden 
subject of his neighbor’s heart ?” 

On pp. 13, 14, he tells us how an Orthodox minister works 
himself up, so as to get into the spirit of a revival. He implies, 
that his views of religion are irrational, and not heartfelt, and that 
he is “restless and conscience-stricken,” and that his “ notion of 
religion is extravagant,” and “ that he is thinking of some unrea- 
sonable and unattainable state of feeling, as constituting religion.” 
He speaks of his excitement of feeling as “ effervescence,” “a 
paroxysm,” “a fever.” Now, all this may be true of a false con- 
vert, who was once professedly an Orthodox minister, and who 
endeavored to feel as they say they do, and could not, and was, in 
his own words, ‘‘restless and conscience-stricken.” ‘There were 
such in the days of the apostle John, concerning whom he says, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but 
they went out, that they might be made manifest that they were 
not all of us.” But how does our author know that there are no 
ministers who have really been converted, and who feel as they 
profess to feel? Has he the power of searching all hearts? © Or 
does he say, that it is irrational to suppose such a thing possible ? 
If the latter, and what else can he say, then we have another spe- 
cimen of his skill in begging the question. He has often asserted, 
but where has he proved, that conversion is irrational ? 

He speaks of revivals as observing the bounds of clerical in- 
fluence : 


‘So true is this, that I have sometimes observed in a city, where 
the congregations of course are completely intermixed in residence, 
society, and relationships, yet the revivals will most exactly observe 
the bounds of clerical influence. Mr. A. ‘has a great revival,’— 
for this is the very language they use,—‘ in his congregation,’ and 
Mr. B.’s congregation—who dislikes these things—is not touched. 
This is pries.:y power, indeed, with a witness.” pp. 10, 11. 
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Now if men are converted by the truth, and Orthodox ministers 
preach the truth, and the Holy Spirit makes it effectual, this is 
Just what we should expect ; the effect does not extend bey ond 
the influence of the cause. How can error produce a revival of 
religion? But by ascribing these facts to the influence of the minister 
alone, the author of course implies, that he is the author of the re- 
vival, and not God, which is merely begging the question as before. 

On pp. 115, 116, he censures the lowest classes of society, in 
very indecorous language, for “ proudly pronouncing judgment on 
the purest and best men in the country,” and says, 


“Tt is because these misguided people are taught to rely on super- 
natural impulses, because they are puffed up with the notion of 
special grace being imparted to them, and giving them a superi- 
ority over the natural understanding of other men, that they thus 
speak of those, to whom, in any other relation, they would not lift 
their eyes, but with respect and deference. People of humble ca- 
pacity and acquisitions are not disposed, but as they are influenced 
by others, to depart so far from the modesty that most truly becomes 
them. ‘They are not often found deciding so comtemptuously on 
the merits of a distinguished lawyer, or an eminent physician. 
But when it comes to religion, they are told that the case is alto- 
gether different.” 


In plain English this would mean, that our author is offended 
because experimental Christians, even if they are not rich and 
learned, can easily perceive, in the enemies of revivals, in the higher 
classes of society, an entire absence of vital religion, even in those 
who are wise, and mighty, and noble, in their own eyes. It is not, 
indeed, to be wondered at, that the proud should be offended by 
the assertion, that those whom they deem inferior to themselves in 
rank and learning, are qualified to pronounce as it regards the 
evidences of experimental religion. Nor is it strange, that they 
should call them misguided people ; and endeavor to frown upon 
them, by pronouncing them incompetent to judge upon such sub- 
jects ; and by calling such conduct immodest and presumptuous. 
Sull, however, all such remarks are merely begging the question. 
It may be true, after all, that not many wise, and mighty, and 
noble, are converted, and that the poor whom they despise, are 
really converted ; and a thousand assertions to the contrary will 
not avail to disprove the reality of their conversion. And if con- 
version is a reality, it does not require profound learning to discover 
an unconverted man. Philosophically speaking, it depends upon 
sympathy of heart; and the most learned man, nay, even the most 
learned minister, can be distinguished by any experimental Chris- 
tian, if he manifests in his prayers, and other religious services, a cold 
heart, and little or no love to Christ, and little or no zeal. It does 
not require much learning to feel the difference between cold and 
heat, between ice and fire. Hence, real converts of every rank 
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of life, always find an entire want of unction and spirituality in the 
preaching of unconverted ministers, and leave them for a church 
where there is real feeling in prayer and preaching. © And this, 
in the Orthodox system, is rational, and philosophical, however 
unpleasant the implication may be, as it regards those whom they 
leave. More examples might be given, but they are needless. it 
is enough to remark, in general, that a correct analysis of this 
author, will at once show, that his censures, and ridicule, as a 
general fact, imply a begging of the question, that there is no 
such thing as a real conversion, produced by the immediate agency 
of the Holy Spirit; and are powerless, if the reality of such a 
conversion is admitted. We think, then, that we have clearly 
shown, as we proposed, that the author ridicules the Orthodox 
who differ from him, and exposes them, as irrational or supersti- 
tious, merely for acting according to their own principles. 

3. He colors, or distorts, or misre presents their sentiments, so 
as to prejudice an unguarded mind against them. 

Speaking of the causes of a revival, and the minister who pro- 
motes them, he says, 


‘‘We must add to this, that the doctrines he embraces, partaking 
of the same extravagance that characterizes his general views of 
religion, lead him to the same results. He believes that all men 
are naturally and utterly depraved and wicked, and deserving of 
unspeakable and endless misery,—that the character which they 
bring from their very birth, which they derive from their creation, 
dooms them to eternal and infinite sufferings.” pp. 14, 15. 

Again : 

“‘«' There is a change,’ says he,—for he is not thinking in this 
exigency, of the long course and habit of virtue and devotion,—‘ there 
is a change,’ he says, ‘which will save them. They cannot produce 
it themselves, but it must be wrought in them by the special grace 
of God. In one moment, the power of God could make all these 
reprobate creatures the heirs of heaven. They are all unconscious 
of the horrible catastrophe that awaits them, and, of themselves, 
unable to escape it; they are as dry bones, as dead men in the 
valley of vision, and they are soon to awake to everlasting burn- 
ings!” pp. 15, 16. 

Now we know that Unitarians deny the doctrine of the endless 
punishment of all who die impenitent, of the entire depravity of 
man, and of the need of conversion ; and that the Orthodox be- 
lieve them. But they do not believe them as here represented. 
And the actual effect of this representation, the effect which no 
doubt it was intended to produce, is to exhibit the Orthodox as 
holding to doctrines shocking alike to reason and humanity. Our 
author asserts, that the Orthodox believe, that the character which 
men derive from their creation dooms them to eternal and infinite 
sufferings ; that there is a change which will save them, but that 
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they cannot produce it themselves. He then descants at large 
upon their horrid views of eternal torments, and speaks of living 
happy multitudes, as unconscious of the horrible catastrophe which 
awaits them, and utterly unable to save themselves. Is there here 
no coloring, no distortion, no misrepresentation? Do the Ortho- 
dox believe thus, and teach thus? Do they teach that God cre- 
ates men wicked, and then damns them for not being good, when 
they cannot become good; and that they are all unconscious of 
their danger, and cannot escape it? Let it now be distinctly 
noticed, that what seems to be a small misrepresentation, because 
it can be expressed in a few words, relates to a question which 
lies at the foundation of the whole system of Orthodoxy. We 
have seen, that with Orthodox views of human depravity, all the 
rest of the system is rational and necessary ; but if this essential 
doctrine can be assailed and misrepresented, it clouds the whole 
system at once. If a man throws his child into the fire needlessly, 
and then takes him out to show his skill and kindness in curing 
his burns, such kindness is outrageous cruelty ; it is merely inflict- 
ing an evil, for the sake of removing it. In like manner, if 
any can be made to believe that the Orthodox teach that God 
creates men wicked, merely for the sake of showing mercy in 
saving some, and displaying justice in damning others, all the sys- 
tem of the Gospel will seem to be a mere insult on human misery. 
And the enemies of Orthodoxy know, that if an impression can 
be made that the Orthodox thus believe and teach, every feeling 
of humanity will revolt from their system, and that it will seem 
cruel, and bloody, and gloomy. Now, how much easier it is to 
circulate misrepresentations of the Orthodox, than fairly to answer 
their system when correctly stated. How much easier to charge 
them with teaching the damnation of infants, and the created wick- 
edness of human nature, and the damnation of men for not doing 
what they cannot do, than to meet them fairly in the field of argu- 
ment. Indeed, from the frequency with which Unitarians take this 
course, it might be inferred that it was their dernier resort, and 
that when this fails, their cause is ruined ; and such we believe to 
be the fact. We shall not here attempt to explain our sentiments. 
It is needless. All honest men can find them fully explained in 
our writings, and dishonest men would not cease to misrepresent 
us, even if we were to explain; for it is not knowledge which 
they lack, but common honesty. Suffice it to say, we do not 
teach that God is the author of sin, in such a sense as to cast 
the blame on God, and make the Gospel a mere farce, and the 
a er of the wicked an act of brutal cruelty in God. 

e indeed teach that men are entirely depraved ; but we insist 
upon it, that they are, in a sense, the authors of their own de- 
pravity. We indeed teach that all who will not repent and believe 
on Christ will be forever lost; and yet we insist that they might 
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have been saved, if it had not been for their own unwillingness. 
And we also insist upon it, that when God causes some to be will- 
ing, and leaves others to do as they please, he acts wisely and be- 
nevolently, and with reference to the general good, and not asa 
capricious and partial being. Other cases of Ses Ce 
no less gross and unjustifiable, might be stated, but this must 
suffice. 

Under the head of misrepresentations, we may notice our au- 
thor’s remarks on Lightfoot, Calvin, Doddridge, and Baxter. He 
has misrepresented them all, for the sake of using their authority 
against revivals, and the idea of instantaneous conversion. If they 
were alive, we might leave them to plead their own cause ; but 
being dead, we wish to vindicate their fair fame from the dishonor 
of being seen united as allies with the Unitarians of this country 
in opposing revivals, an alliance which they, when living, would 
have rejected with horror. Speaking of instantaneous conversion, 
he says, 


“The fathers of our church, certainly know nothing about it. 
And according to my recollection of the Dissenters, of Baxter, Dod- 
dridge, &c., they are not responsible for it. And as to Calvin, he 
says expressly, speaking of repentance, or regeneration, which he 
states to have, in his use of the words, the same meaning—‘ regen- 
eration,’ he says, ‘ is not accomplished in a single moment, or day, 
or year; but by continual, and sometimes even tardy advances, the 
Lord destroys the carnal corruptions of his chosen, purifies them 
from all pollution, and consecrates them as temples to himself; re- 
newing all their senses to real purity, that they may employ their 
whole life in the exercise of repentance, and know, that this war- 
fare will be terminated only by death.’ If, in the abundance of your 
candor, you should question the fairness of this, and observe that 
Calvin seems to be speaking of the whole process of sanctification, 
I can only reply, that he says he is speaking of regeneration or re- 
pentance. And he adds, that ‘God assigns to believers the race of 
repentance to run, during their whole life. All this, is a way of 
speaking about regeneration of which, [ assure you, you would not 
hear much, among the metaphysical doc tors, to whom of late I have 
been listening.” pp. 76, 77. 


His censure of all the clergy, who advocate revivals, for not 
having read Lightfoot, we have already considered. Hence it is 
interesting to boquire, what did Lightfoot, and Doddridge, Calvin, 
and Baxter teach? The rem: orks of Lightfoot on Joba i lll. 3. are 
arranges under three heads. He te aches, 

That the main purpose of the hattsute of Jesus is to ex- 
vlain what is necessary in order to enter the kingdom of God; and 
that from it we may deduce the doctrine of the. new birth. 

2. That Christ was exposing the erroneous idea of the Jews, 
that they could enter the kingdom of God, merely because born 
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Jews; “they must claim it,” he says, “ by a heavenly, not by an 
earthly birth.” 

3. He then refutes an error of the Jews as it regards regenera- 
tion. He remarks, “ ‘The Jews acknowledged, in order to prose- 
lytism, some kind of regeneration, or new birth, as absolutely 
necessary ; but then this was very slightly and easily obtained.” 
He illustrates the Jewish idea by quotations, and says, ‘“ Christ 
teacheth another kind of new birth, for those that partake of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, beyond what they have, either as Israel- 
ites, or proselytes, viz. that they should be born from above, or 
by a celestial generation, which only makes them capable of the 
kingdom of heaven.” vol. ii. pp. 532, 533. London, 1684. 

Doddridge says in his Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics, and 
Divinity, 4th edition, London, 1799, vol. ii. p. 259, “The ques- 
tion, whether the work of regeneration and conversion be accom- 
plished in an instant, is nearly akin to the former. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that there is some one moment, in which there is the 
first preponderancy of religious impressions and resolutions in the 
soul.” ‘The only sense in which he admits that it is proper to speak 
of conversion or regeneration as gradual, is when the words are 
used with some latitude of expression, and include all that the 
Spirit does to bring a man to real religion. But using the words 
in the proper and accurate sense, Doddridge does most plainly 
teach that conversion is instantaneous.* 

As it regards Calvin, we know that he taught entire depravity, 
and of course instantaneous conversion is a fair inference from his 
system ; but we rest not here. We assert, that he has clearly 
taught it, notwithstanding the passage quoted by our author. He 
clearly teaches that conversion, regeneration, and repentance, when 
used in their largest sense, mean the whole work of the Holy 
Spirit, in restoring sinful man to perfect holiness. And in this 
sense he uses the words repentance or regeneration in the passage 
quoted by our author; as no one can deny, who will read the 
whole of sec. 9. chap. 3. b. 3, from which it is taken. Calvin 
surely may be permitted to define his own use of language. It is 
needless to adduce passages in proof. He must be either a careless, 
or a dishonest, or an ignorant reader of Calvin, who does not see 
that such is the fact. But in b. 3. chap. 3. sec. 1, he gives the 
substance of the Gospel, as being repentance and remission of 
sins, and asserts, that we obtain both by faith, and adds, ** Now it 
ought not to be doubted, that repentance not only immediately 
follows faith, but it is produced by it.” But, according to his own 
account, the beginning of faith is instantaneous ; for he speaks of 
it as commencing “ as soon as'the smallest particle of divine grace 
is infused into our mind.” Atthis moment, he asserts, “ we begin 
to contemplate the divine countenance as now placid, serene, and 


* The reader will find much to this effect in Doddridge’s ten Sermons on Regeneration 
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propitious to us; it is indeed a very distant prospect, but so clear 
that we know that we are not deceived.” He then proceeds to 
describe the subsequent progress of sanctification. More proof 
might easily be adduced, if necessary; but it will be deferred 
until we see Calvin again called on to oppose, when dead, the 
progress of that system, in defence of which he spent his life, and 
to be an ally of those, who never cease, when occasion offers, to 
blacken his illustrious memory. ‘Then he may be permitted to 
speak again. 

As to Baxter, it is the opinion of some of his readers at least, 
that his theology was more like that of the New England divines, 
who advocate revivals, than that of any other transatlantic theolo- 
gian; and with all due deference to the English ‘Traveller, who 
would, we suppose, be considered a diligent reader of his works, 
we must be permitted to say, that no advocate of, revivals can ex- 
ceed him in urging upon sinners the necessity of an immediate 
and instantaneous change of heart. Consider the following speci- 
mens from his Christian Directory : London, 1673. 

He first explains the guilt and misery of unconverted persons, 
and then says, 


“If you die unconverted, you are past all hope.” ‘“ You never 
heard a sermon with assurancé that you should hear another: you 
never drew one breath with assurance that you should draw anoth- 
er. A thousand accidents and diseases are ready to stop your breath 
and end your time, when God will have it so. And if you die this 
night, in an unregenerate state, there is no more time, or help, or 
hope. And is this a case then for a wise man to continue in, a day, 
that can do anything to his own recovery ? Should you delay 
another day or hour before you fall down at the feet of Christ, and 
cry for mercy, and return to God, and resolve upon a better course ?”’ 


In his Call to the Unconverted he gives practical directions as it 
regards conversion : 


“ You must understand what it is to be converted: it is to have a 
new heart, or disposition, and a new conversion. Quest. 1. For 
what must you turn? Ans. For these ends following, which you 
may attain. 1. You shall immediately be made living members of 


Christ, and have an interest in him, and be renewed alter the image 
of God.” 


As it regards immediate conversion, he again thus speaks, “ Be 
not one day of one mind, and the next of another, but be at a point 
with all the world, and resolvedly give up yourselves, and all you 
have, to God.” He then proceeds to urge the point exactly after 
the manner of the New England divines whom our author ridicules. 
He urges them to do it now, whilst “reading or hearing” his 
words, “before” they “sleep another night,” “before ” they 
** stir from the place ” where they are. 
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In view of these things it is plain, that Lightfoot asserts that Christ 
opposed the Jewish idea of regeneration, and taught the doctrine 
as we teach it; and from this doctrine, instantaneous conversion is 
a fair inference. Also it is plain, that Calvin, Doddridge and Bax- 
ter, 2) teach the doctrine directly, and that the passage quoted by 

the <uthor from Calvin to prove the contrary, is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Well did our author say, “according to my recollection of 
the Dissenters, of Baxter, of Doddr: dge, &c.” We presume that 
he read Lightfoot, Calvin, Baxter and Doddridge at the same time 
that he did the fathers of the English church, and the works of the 
Dissenters, and all of them with equal honesty and intelligence ; 
and that his memory, as it regards them all, is alike accurate ; and 
that all his statements concerning the sentiments of the Orthodox 
are just as correct, and worthy of credit, as those which have already 
been considered. And we are happy to have so illustrious an ex- 
hibition of Unitarian learning, and accuracy, and fairness, so highly 
recommended by the leaders of that party. And we are gratified 
to perceive that there is no discordance in their general practice, 
with the principles here so happily illustrated. For a more full 
exhibition of Unitarian practice, in accordance with these princi- 
ples, see their quotations as it regards the damnation of infants, 

already considered in this work ; and a Review of Dr. Channing’s 
discourse delivered at New York; and a Reply to a Review of a 
sermon entitled The Faith once delivered to the Saints; and a no- 
tice of the Unitarian Advocate, published in our last number. We 
hope that all candid Unitarians will diligently ‘ read and ponder ” 
the principles of honesty and fairness adopted and practised upon 
by their most distinguished leaders and periodical publications. 

We have long been convinced that Unitarian views of the Christian 
graces differed in some important respects from ours, and we are 
glad to be furnished with practical illustrations of their views on a 
subject of such consequence. 

We think then that our charge of misrepresentation is fully sus- 
tained. 

4. He attempts to array the bad passions of the human heart 
against the personal character of the Orthodox, and to make them 
appear deficient in certain excellencies, which some Unitarians are 
inclined to arrogate, as the peculiar glory of their own system. 
Unitarians profess to admire all that is noble, majestic, rational, 
refined, charitable and lovely. ‘They eulogize independent think- 
ing and free inquiry, and ab hor all mental slave ry, and ecclesiasti- 

cal domination. ‘They profess to regard all the rules of refined 
society, and to value highly the social virtues. ‘They abhor all that 
is cruel and uncharitable, unkind and unfeeling, either in words or 
in action. And they profess to live in a world of light of uncom- 
mon brilliancy. Now when two parties are oppose d to each other, 
there are two ways in which an advocate of one may attack the 
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other. He may charge them directly with gross deficiencies, or he 
may arrogate certain excellencies to his own party in such a man- 
ner as to imply that the opposing party is deficient in these respects. 
Both of these modes of attack our author has used. As to the 
Orthodox clergy, they rule ; and the people are superstitious and 
deluded. As to the system, it is a “ narrow and gloomy theology, 
which turns the earth into one vast field of slaughter;” p. 46; 
and the preacher glories in it, so that the author “ could almost 
discern a smile of triumph i in his countenance as he drew the lines, 
and set up the fences, of this narrow and gloomy theology.” He 
speaks of the “ whole enormity of their treatment of sinners,” p. 43, 
and speaks of their ‘ cutting the heart strings of the people,” “ as 
mechanically and coldly as ever did surgical operator.” He 
speaks of “the reasonable anger” which many persons feel at such 
treatment, pp. 45, 46, and seems to deny that pity and sympathy are 
any part of the character of such as preach such doctrines. He 
describes the atrocious conduct of an Orthodox clergyman ad- 
dressing a female school, and speaks of tears, and sighs, and groans, 
enough to break the hearts of these young creatures.” p. 56. The 
habit of visiting families, for prayer and exhortation, he thinks, “ de- 
serves to be branded ; ;” and accordingly he brands it. He speaks of 
the “ preternatural solemnity” of the visitors, and of the timidity 
of “the females,” and of the most pointed questions “of these 
inquisitors,” * put in the most awful manner, concerning their 
most secret, solemn, and delicate feelings.” He speaks of tremen- 
dous warnings, and more tremendous prayers ; and calls the whole 
* horrifying.” pp. 56, 57. 

He speaks, pp. 20, 21, of taking advantage of “a sudden 
death, or the death of a young person, to produce an excitement,” 
and of converting it to this use “ with the remorseless disregard of 
all the claims of relationship and private grief.” He then enlarges 
on the atrocious cruelty manifested in visiting, and warning, and 
praying with a young and tender female, on a sick bed, and in 
warning others, in the most horrible way, when God closes her 
life. If he finds an Orthodox man in a stage, he is represented 
as speaking in a “solemn guttural voice” “as deep as if it had 
come from a cavern,” and in a “ measured and sepulchral tone.” 
pp- 64, 65. He speaks of “cruel and shocking liberties taken 
with private feeling, from which a man with any high tone of 
moral delicacy would revolt, if his moral discrimination were not 
whelmed in this flood of excitement ;” and of “ whisperings, or bold 
innuendoes, or rumors circulated on slight evidences, or easy 
inferences, that in secret stab the fairest character.” And these 
things are spoken of as among the means adopted for carrying on 
revivals! pp. 125,126. He peaks of revivals as unfavorable to 
intellectual improvement. ‘'To conduct a revival,” we are told, 
requires no range of thought; to experience it, forbids the calm- 
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ness of inquiry.” p. 12S. And he ascribes to revivals an influence 
unfriendly to a pure and elevated morality. p. 122. We are also 
told that “the province of revivals is chiefly limited to less reflect- 
img and refined minds, which are less liable to be injured by rude 
and harsh treatment.” p. 8. As a contrast to all this, he exhibits 
the enlarged, generous, and noble system of the Unitarian party, 
and assumes in their behalf the character of a philosopher, gentle- 
man, and Christian, of no common order. He implies that the 
friends of revivals are ignorant, and gives us a splendid specimen 
of his own superior learning. He also exhibits his own views of 
morality, as contrasted with the pernicious influence of revivals in 
this respect, and a prominent part of his views, is, “ kind thoughts, 
forbearing words, and charitable judgments.” He also gives his 
views of a religion “beyond the aim and imagination of most 
good men,” and of course implies that the Orthodox are deficient 
where he most excels. Now how much easier it is to prejudice 
a certain class of the community against the personal character of 
the Orthodox, than to refute their system, or answer their argu- 
ments. How completely is their influence destroyed, as soon as 
the impression is made that they are irrational, ignorant, illiberal, 
gloomy, cruel, unfeeling, without refinement, indelicate, and bar- 
barous. How easy it is to assume all the intellect, and refine- 
ment, and knowledge of the day. And surely the Orthodox have 
no reason to complain ; for if they are such barbarians, why not 
expel them from society? But what if the Orthodox have feel- 
ings, and are sincere, and have a character to gain or lose? Is it 
nothing that “ whisperings, and bold innuendoes, or rumors cireu- 
lated on slight evidence, or easy inference,” are employed to 
*“ stab,” not in secret, but publicly, and on the highest Unitarian 
authority, “the fairest reputation ?’ How far removed are such 
proceedings as these from “cruel and shocking liberties taken 


with private feeling, from which a man with any high tone of 


moral delicacy would revolt?’ We request all candid and gentle- 
manly Unitarians to “ read and ponder” these things, and to “ read 
and ponder” the eulogies pronounced by their leaders on this book, 
and then decide. Do the Orthodox deserve such treatment as 
this? Have they no reputation, and no feelings ? 

5. He attacks, directly or indirectly, those institutions, which 


are of fundamental consequence in extending the influence of 


vital religion, and which greatly impede the progress of Unita- 
rianism. 

He attacks the Orthodox clergy, and all parts of their system 
adapted to promote revivals. He censures public visitations, and 
private visits to converse and pray in families. He censures the 
employment of evangelists, and meetings of inquiry, and frequent 
meetings for prayer and conference. He even exposes to con- 
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tempt the prayers offered in such meetings. For a specimen of 
this see pp. 111, 112. Concerning the clergy he says : 

“ Indeed, my friend, it cannot be concealed, and everything that 
I see, and all my reflections convince me of it more and more, that 
most of the evils of a religious nature, in this country, and our own, 
and in every other, are owing to the clergy! ‘To them is chiefly 
owing the odium theologicum, that has existed in all ages—to them, 
the slavish dread of inquiry and innovation—to them, the variance, 
strife, and uncharitableness that prevail among the people—to them, 
the extravagance of these religious excitements.” pp. 28, 29. 


These remarks cannot apply to the clergy who oppose the ex- 
travagance of these_religious excitements; of course, the Unitarian 
clergy are not included. Now this “is all that the most arrant 
sceptic” about the Bible could desire. ‘The Christian ministry 
is an institution of the Bible. Has it, then, done more hurt than 
sood? And if so, is God the author of the — ? To allege 
the evils of a corrupt clergy in all ages is nothing to the purpose ; 
the abuse of an institution by the devil, is no argument against 
its use. Do we not read, “ there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 


that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction. 


And many shall follow their pernicious w ays 5 by reason of whom 
the way of truth shall be evil spoken of.’ Bat | 1as there never 
been an order of true clergymen on earth? ‘There is one order 


which, in all ages, has been the constant subject of attack, and that 
is the Orthodox. And they have encountered from infidels the 
same charges which our author heaps upon them. ‘“ Priestly 
power” is always the theme of the friends of error who fear the 
influence of the Orthodox clergy. We admit indeed that the 
Orthodox clergy have been the indirect cause of great excite- 
ments, and tumults, and bitterness, among the wicked ; and so 
were Christ and his apostles ; and so have boly men, in all ages 5 
and for the same reason : because they te sstify of the world ‘that 
their deeds are evil. But, ave Christ and his faithful servants to 
be condemned, as the guilty cause of the wickedness of those who 
oppose the truth? But we are not surprised at our author’s at- 
tack on the clergy, and on all that tends to promote a revival. 
The enemies of the Bible have in all ages taken the same course, 
and for the same reason. They, and the leaders of the Unitarians, 
alike hate revivals of evangelical religion, and those clergy who 
promote them. 

We proceed now to our fourth inquiry. 

TV. What has our author accomplished ? 

He has produced a work which will gratify various classes of the 
enemies of revivals, for the following reasons: the author assumes 
a garb of sanctity and religion, and makes great professions, while 
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he attacks revivals as bitterly as any one could desire. Yet he 
professes to be perfectly candid and impartial. He has thus gained 
two points : he persuades the enemies of revivals that he is not op- 
posing real religion, but fanaticism, while he really opposes the very 
religion which they hate. Hence they are not obliged to seem to 
oppose the truth, for no man wishes to seem to do this, and yet they 
can fully gratify their passions, and appear to themselves to do it in 
a candid and liberal way. Now this is certainly very convenient to 
all who dislike revivals of religion; and as the book comes out so 
highly recommended by the leaders of the Unitarian party, they 
are, doubtless, highly gratified, and very thankful. This book, we 
suppose, would please all immoral persons, and all infidels, and 
scoffers, and all worldly minded people who love gain, or pleasure, 
or honor, more than God, and hate nothing so much as a revival. 

Once more ; he has produced a book which will grieve all the 
friends of evangelical religion. These are by far the majority in 
our religious community, and they take the lead in all the religious 
and benevolent operations of the present day; whilst the party, by 
whom they are thus attacked, does little or nothing to promote the 
great work of emancipating a world from the slavery of error and 
sin. All the friends of evangelical religion, of all de ‘nominations, 
will be grieved, and all its enemies will rejoice. But there is no 
cause for fear; this book has not stopped revivals, nor weakened 
the confidence of the community in the clergy, nor do we at all 
apprehend that it will. But it has caused the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian party to assume a most singular attitude, and to expose 
most clearly the state of excited and bitter feeling which exists 
among them. ‘This work so exactly gratified their feelings, that 
they made a very natural mistake, and concluded that what was so 
pleasant to them, rational and candid as they are, must, of course, 
be rational and candid. And as the author made great preten- 
sions, they have recommended this book in terms of unbounded 
applause, as worthy of being extensively circulated, “read and 
pondered.” 

We now proceed to our fifth and last inquiry. 

V. What is the general tendency of the book ? 

In the minds of a certain class, it will manifestly tend to foster 
pride, bitterness, supercilious contempt of the truth, and of all 
sober reasoning. ‘To the minds of the young and unguarded, it 
will be a deadly poison, more fatal than the writings of infidels, 
because clothed in a religious garb. Hence, from many minds it 
will probably exclude the light of truth, and ruin them forever. 

But its tendencies are not evil only. It will tend to warn the 
friends of revivals carefully to avoid all those defects which are 
so often made a pretext for an indiscriminate attack on revivals 
in general. We hope, also, that it will lead all candid and gentle- 
manly Unitarians to suspect the soundness of a cause which needs 
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to be defended by such means, and to examine more accurately 
the principles of their leaders, and the tendency of their measures. 
The preseat tumult of party feeling will soon be over, and eternity 
is near at hand. If any man does not deem the Bible a fable, 
and heaven and hell mere dreams, let him weigh this subject care- 
fully. Is the soul of no value? May an immortal being trifle 
with a subject which involves his own eternal interests, those of a 
nation, nay, of a world? Let no man act irrationally. Let no 
man be deluded by philosophy, falsely so called, nor by the cun- 
ning craftiness of men, whereby they lie in wait to deceive. ‘The 
Judge is at the door. Soon will the Lord appear, who will both 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make mani- 
fest the counsel of the hearts. Decide and act aright now, and 
in that day thou shalt rejoice ; neglect or despise the truth now, 
and on that day probation will cease, and the ruinous consequences 
of error and sin will be fully disclosed, and you will utterly perish, 
and that without remedy. 

We have thus finished our remarks upon the general principles 
of revivals, which is the main subject of this work. One impor- 
tant topic yet remains, which deserves a separate consideration. 
We refer to the New Lebanon Convention, so much reviled by 
Unitarians, and stigmatized by the Rev. Mr. Ware, as an “ out- 
rage on religion and morality.” Our author devotes one whole 
chapter to this subject, and seems to think that this Convention has 
an important bearing upon the religion of revivals. ‘That such is 
the fact, there can be no doubt; but whether he has correctly ap- 
prehended and illustrated that relation, is still a matter of fair 
inquiry. We shall endeavor, at some future period, to discuss 
this subject. And we trust that we shall be able to show, that 
our author’s character, as a reasoner, philosopher, gentleman, and 
Christian, is illustrated, in his treatment of that Convention, with 
no less splendor than has marked the developements of it 
already made and considered, in our review of his discussion of 
the general subject of his work. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Sermon preached before the Annual Convention of the Con- 
gregational Ministers of Massachusetts, in Boston, May 29, 1828, 
by Evwarp D. Grirrin, D. D. President of Williams college. 
Boston, T. R. Marvin. pp. 24. 


This is an impressive exhortation to ministers and churches, to 
rise up and build the walls of Zion. ‘The duty in question is stated 
and explained, and various reasons are urged to enforce it; and 
throughout, the preacher evidently has no other object, but to ex- 
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hibit and impress his important subject, and to bring his brethren 
to understand and feel it, and to pray, and live, and act accordingly. 
We might say much in commendation of this excellent Discourse, 
and might justify our opinion of it, by extracting beautiful and elo- 
quent passages ; but we hope all, who desire to know and feel their 
obligations, will endeavor to obtain it, and peruse it for themselves. 
We may have occasion to refer to this Discourse again, in connexion 
with the general subject of Convention. 


2. A Discourse delivered at the Installation of the Rev. Mellish 
Irving Motte, as Pastor of the South Congregational Society* in 
Boston, May 21, 1828, by Wituiam Exttery Cuannine. Boston, 
Bowles & Dearborn, pp. 43. 


On former occasions, Dr. Channing has felt authorized to speak 
in the name, and on the behalf, of his party. He has taught, and 
endeavored to defend, certain positions, as constituting not only his 
own faith, but that of American Unitarians in general. In the Dis- 
course before us, he, for some reason, assumes a different attitude. 
He assures us, first of all, that he speaks in ‘ his own name, and in 


no other. [am not giving you the opinions of any sect or body of 


men, but my own. I hold myself alone responsible for what I utter. 
Let none listen to me for the purpose of learning what others 
think.” Of late, we have heard similar expressions from other 
members of the Unitarian fraternity. Are we to infer from this, 
that the party is disbanded, the community dissolved, and that 
henceforward we are to know them only as individuals?) Or are we 
to infer, that their views, as a body, are so various and sel{-contra- 
dictory, that no one can any longer be trusted, as the organ of ex- 
pressing them ? 

The leading thought, in this Discourse of Dr. Channing, which 
he repeatedly calls ‘a great truth,” and which he urges and reite- 
rates with a variety of illustration, is in substance this: the chief end 
and purpose of Christianity is to influence and improve the charac- 
ters of men. “ Every office, with which Jesus Christ is invested, 
was intended to give him power over the human character.” And 
again; ‘Christ lived, taught, died, and rose again, to exert a puri- 
fying and ennobling influence on the human character.” This 
view of the subject, as our readers will perceive, presents the Lord 
Jesus Christ before us as a mere reformer. He is not our atoning 
Priest. He is not our prevalent Intercessor. He is not our almighty 
Sovereign and Disposer. He is not our final Judge and Awarder. 
“Every office with which he is invested, was intended to give him 
power over the human character.” He came to instruct and reclaim 
his erring fellow creatures; or, in other words, to be their reformer. 

Nor, on the principles of Dr. Channing, is this work of reforma- 
tion, which is assigned to Christ, so very arduous or difficult. For 
mankind are not entirely depraved. They begin their moral exis- 
tence pure, and, as might be expected in a world where all are free, 


* We infer that Mr. Motte is not the pastor of a church. 
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some of them wander; and the work of Christ is, to instruct, per- 
suade, and influence such, and, if possible, lead them back to the 
way of their duty. Now if this is not detracting from the work of 
the Saviour, if it is not belittleing it, if it 1s not sinking it down to a 
comparative shadow, we know not what views of religion can. 
What is there, we ask, in all this pretended work of Christ, to 
answer to those glowing and sublime descriptions of his offices and 
works, with which the Holy Scriptures are filled ? 

And the reformed character, which Dr. Channing supposes Chris- 
tianity is calculated to produce, is, in our apprehension, very dif- 
erent from that which is actually enjoined in the Gospel. ‘ ‘The 
happiness and glory of Christianity,” he tells us more than once, 
“consists in the healthy and lofty frame to which it raises the mind.” 
Christianity does indeed tend to elevate the human character ; 
but it does this, by first abasing human pride. J/e that humbleth 
himself shall be eralted. Blessed are the voor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of God. 

Speaking of what he considers the corruptions of Christianity, Dr. 
Channing says, “ That word, hell, which is so seldom used in the 
sacred pages, which, as critics will tell you, does not occur once 
in the writings of Paul, and Peter, and John, which we meet only 
in four or five discourses of Jesus, and which all persons acquainted 
with Jewish geography know to be a metaphor, a figure of speech, 
and not a literal e xpression,—this word, by a perverse and exagge- 

rated use, has done unspeakable injury to C hristianity.’ Now the 
truth is, this unfortunate English word, Ae//, occurs more than fifty 
times in our English translation of the Bible; it is used both by 
Peter and John ;* and is inserted more than a dozen times in the 
record which is left us of the discourses of Jesus. It is used often 
enough, certainly, to have its fearful: import understood and felt.— 
After making and publishing the declaration above given, Dr. Chan- 


ning can preach most impressively, no doubt, upon the doctrine of 


future punishment. He will be able to e xhibit, with much power, 
“the terrors of the Lord; and make them tell upon the heart and 
conscience of a thoughtless and unbelieving world. 

Other topics are suggested in this Discourse, on which we might 
remark at considerable length; but we deem it unnecessary.—As 
an effort of mind, we think the whole performance far behind sev- 
eral of Dr. Channing’s printed discourses, and not calculated to 
produce any great effect, one way or the other. 


SELECTION. 
TESTIMONY OF A UNITARIAN MINISTER. 
The following extract of a letter from a Unitarian clergyman was 
first published in the Hopkinsian Magazine for April, 1828. The 
writer “ professes to be a Unitarian; but rests his hope entirely,” as 


*2 Pet. ii. 4. Rev. i. 18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14. 
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he says, “‘ upon the atonement.” He was once a settled minister in 

, Mass. and is now settled in , though not in the min- 
istry. In reply to an earnest persuasion “to become more decided, 
and to leave behind him, before he left the world, a testimony to the 
truth,” he writes as follows :— 


You must let me say, I never did, and, with my present views, I 
never will, throw my little weight into the scale of the new gospel, the 
scale in which a denial of all the peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
system is found. I, in my whole soul, am as much opposed, as sin- 
cerely at war, with what is justly termed ‘‘the modern system of the- 
ology,” as any man on earth. I do not hesitate to say, it is another 
gospel, and not that which Christ and his apostles preached. But, 
Sir, it will prevail. It must spread, till arrested by divine agency. 
It is studiously and ingeniously adapted to the feelings, and wishes of 
unprincipled and impious men—zend such men are pleased with it, 
give it their support, and readily enlist for its defence. A young 
man of popular talents, pleasing address, and Chesterfieldian polite- 
ness, becoming a candidate for the Gospel ministry, has, in many 
places, no need of piety, no need of particular respect for religion. 
Piety would rather injure than assist him. He must write, speak, 
converse, and bow handsomely, study human nature, make himself 
agreeable, tell of his charity, rail at Orthodoxy, dine with Herod, 
praise his wine, admire his situation, and, instead of John’s impru- 
dence and folly in telling the Governor he must not marry a brother’s 
wife, be more polite, and extol the charms of Herodias, and be en- 
raptured with her divine daughter—the most enchanting figure ever 
seen on a floor! He will soon be settled handsomely, and Herod 
will find him wine. 

I am justified, fully justified, in saying, that the new system must 
be popular with a large part of the community, for various reasons. 
It treats all persons, of decent moral habits, as regenerated heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. It utterly discountenances revivals, 
as the deplorable offspring of ignorance and fanaticism, urging that a 
regular, orderly course of life leads to glory, with or without a profes- 
sion of religion—with or without the less startling vices found in 
common life—with or without any particular attention to religion or 
its duties. People of this description, attending public worship 
pretty well, paying their taxes willingly, and never meddling with 
religious disputes, I certainly know, are, in some places, and I doubt 
not, in many, spoken to, and spoken of, living, dying, and dead, as 
those who prayerfully endeavor to follow the Lamb—as vitally inter- 
ested in Christ. This is not coloring, it 1s not painting; but a cool, 
deliberate, unvarnished statement of facts. Where this ministerial 
course is pursued, clergymen are sustained, caressed, encouraged, 
and eulogized ; nay more, they are warmly and ardently supported 
and defended, by men who live without God in the world. These, 
in some places, (God knows how many,) are the select, the promi- 
nent, the confidential associates and friends of professed ministers 
of Christ. ececesse 
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